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Thirty-Second Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 


Fuiton, Missouri, JUNE 23-27, 1941 


5 io Thirty-Second Meeting of the Convention of Ameri- 
can Instructors of the Deaf met at the Missouri School 
for the Deaf in Fulton, Missouri, from June 23 to June 27, 
1941. On the last day of the convention the registration 
reached 705, which is the highest number for any convention 
of the association. Representatives from forty-two states, 
the District of Columbia and the Territory of Hawaii were 
registered. 

The theme for the convention was “Moulding Educational 
Opportunities for the Deaf for the World of Tomorrow 
with the Tools of Today.” The objectives of the convention 
were Better Speech, Better Language, Auricular Training, 
Vocational Opportunities, Social Adjustment and New Fron- 
tiers through Research. Vocational, Art, Hearing-Aid and 
Academic exhibits were on display. 

The program, the exhibits, the social activities, and the 
living accommodations were all excellently managed, and 
much credit must be given to Mr, Truman L. Ingle, super- 
intendent of the Missouri School, and to his co-workers who 
arranged all the necessary details for handling the largest 
meeting ever to be held by the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf alone. 

The administrative personnel of the Convention was as 
follows: 
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OFFICERS 


a A. Stevenson, principal, California School for 
the Deaf. 

First Vice President—Clarence J. Settles, president, Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind. 

Second Vice President—Elizabeth Peet, dean of women, Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary—Burton W. Driggs, superintendent, Idaho State School 
for the Deaf and Blind. 

Treasurer—Odie W. Underhill, vocational director, North Carolina 
School for the Deaf. 


DIRECTORS 


~ an Bjorlee, superintendent, Maryland State School for the 
Deaf. 

Josephine F, Quinn, principal, primary and intermediate, Minne- 
sota School for the Deaf. 

C. E. MacDonald, principal, British Columbia School for the Deaf 
and the Blind. 


CHAIRMEN AND LEADERS OF SECTIONS 


Program—C. J. Settles, president, Florida School for the Deaf and 
the Blind. 

Local Program—Truman L. Ingle, superintendent, Missouri School 
for the Deaf. 

Supervision—Sarah E. Lewis, head teacher, primary, Beverly School 
for the Deaf. 

Preschool and Kindergarten—Virginia Rosser, Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 

Speech Development—Jennie M. Henderson, principal, Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf. 

Auricular Training and Rhythm—Marshall S. Hester, supervising 
teacher, advanced, California School for the Deaf. 

Curriculum Content—Roy G. Parks, academic principal, Georgia 
School for the Deaf. 

Vocational Training—Tom L. Anderson, vocational principal, Iowa 
School for the Deaf. 

Health and Physical Education—George W. Harlow, director of 
physical education, Pennsylvania School for the Deaf. 

Social and Character Training—Miss Rae Martino, Waterbury, 
Connecticut. 

Art—Geneva Llewellyn, Wisconsin School for the Deaf. 
— for Deaf Teachers—G. C. Farquhar, Missouri School for 
the Deaf. 


OPENING SESSION 


The opening session of the Thirty-Second Regular Meet- 
ing of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
took place on Monday evening, June 23, 1941, in the gym- 
nasium of Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri. Dr. 
Clarence J. Settles, of the Florida School and first vice 
president of the Convention, presided in place of President 
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Elwood A. Stevenson, principal of the California School, 
who was unable to be present on account of illness. Music 
was furnished by the Fulton High School Band under the 
direction of Mr. Paul Strub. The invocation was given by the 
Rev. William H. Baudendistel. Mrs. Boulware H. Jameson 
of Fulton sang “The Star Spangled Banner” which was ren- 
dered at the same time in the language of signs by Mrs. G. C. 
Farquhar. 

The mayor of Fulton, the Honorable Frank Hensley, was 
the first to welcome the members of the convention to the 
city of Fulton. The Honorable Grover C. Sparks, president 
of the board of managers of the Missouri School, welcomed 
the guests officially for the state of Missouri. Mr. Truman L. 
Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri School, extended the 
welcome and hospitality of the school to the members of the 
convention. 

In giving the responses Mr. Edmund B. Boatner, super- 
intendent of the American School, spoke for the East, Mr. 
Edwin G. Peterson, president of the Montana School, for 
the West, Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent of the 
Minnesota School, the North, and Dr. J. S. Ganey, super- 
intendent of the Alabama School, the South. Mrs. W. Burton 
Moore of Fulton led the audience in singing “God Bless 
America.” 

The address of the evening was delivered by the Reverend 
Wilbur D. Ruggles, rector of the Grace Episcopal Church, 
of Kirkwood, Missouri, who, in speaking on “The State’s 
Responsibility for Social Welfare,” pointed out that we must 
not lose one foot of the ground won in the struggle for social 
betterment and human understanding here in America, and 
in order not to do so, we as Americans must be kept well in- 
formed and vigilant, and above all we must be “forthright in 
our resolution to keep democracy working at home what- 
ever happens abroad.” 


GENERAL SESSIONS 


The first General Session opened Tuesday morning, June 
24, in the auditorium of the Advanced School Building at 
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the Missouri School for the Deaf. Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, 
superintendent of the Maryland School, presided. 

Dr. Percival Hall, president of Gallaudet College, brought 
greetings to the Convention from the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. In doing so Dr. 
Hall recalled that in 1868 Dr. Edward Miner Gallaudet, 
who had just returned from a visit to European schools for 
the deaf, had invited the Conference of Superintendents and 
Principals (which later became the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf) to the city of 
Washington, and at that meeting became “one of the first 
advocates among the prominent educators of the deaf in 
this country for the teaching of speech to the deaf.” Dr. 
Hall also commented on the fine work which the Confer- 
ence of Executives was doing in examining and certifying 
training centers for teachers of the deaf, the certification of 
teachers, and the importance to the members of the Con- 
vention of such a publication as the ANNALS. 

Miss Margaret Scyster of the Illinois School brought 
greetings from the National Forum on Deafness and Speech 
Pathology. 

Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal of the Horace Mann 
School, extended the greetings of The Council of Teachers 
of the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing in Public Schools. 
Miss Henderson pointed out the fact that it was quite ap- 
propriate for her, as the representative of the Horace Mann 
School, to convey such greetings, inasmuch as that school 
was the first oral day-school in the United States and 
probably in the world. It was established on November 10, 
1869. As a teacher of the deaf Miss Henderson believed 
that character building should be stressed in particular, 
saying “I take it that we all concede that the building of 
character is the only saving grace which makes for good 
citizenship.” In order to do this task well the teacher of the 
deaf must make children “feel your friendliness and un- 
derstanding.” 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson, president of the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, extended the greetings of that organiza- 
tion. Dr. Anderson told of the convention of the National 
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Association of the Deaf in Los Angeles a year previous, 
which one of the large motion picture producers said was 
one of the best conventions ever to be held in that city. Dr. 
Anderson said the deaf took no credit for this but insisted 
that it was a compliment to the teachers of the deaf men and 
women who attended the convention. He said the members 
of the National Association of the Deaf were in full accord 
with the program of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf. 

Mr. Dan T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School, 
extended greetings from the American Association to Pro- 
mote the Teaching of Speech to the deaf, and in doing so 
paid tribute to the president of the organization, Dr. Elbert 
A. Gruver, and to Dr. Harris Taylor, past president. 

As President Elwood A. Stevenson was unable to present 
his address, “The Schoo! of Tomorrow,” to the convention, 
Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee read it for him. In comparing the 
teacher of today with the teacher of yesterday in schools 
for the deaf, the fact was lamented by Mr. Stevenson that 
unlike the teacher in the school of yesterday, there are 
today “many who never talk to the deaf child outside the 
classroom. There are many who are incapable of com- 
municating with the adult deaf, the end results of their 
teaching.” Not only did Mr. Stevenson recommend that 
the opinions and articles written by “many of the Old 
Guard during the period between 1870 and 1900” be read 
for their logical and clear thinking on matters pertaining 
to the education of the deaf, but, also, in comparing the 
teacher of today with the teacher of yesterday he believed 
that the latter “was closer to the deaf child and had more 
opportunity to know his problems; and second, she was 
rendering her services because she loved the work and was 
motivated largely by a missionary spirit. These qualities 
are vital to successful teaching.” 

The fact was also brought out that in the last five years 
fourteen out of twenty-seven changes in superintendencies 
have been made from outside of the profession. This factor, 
alone, according to Mr. Stevenson, has had great influence 
on the schools and on the profession. 


| 
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Mr. Stevenson believed that greater care should be exer- 
cised in selecting candidates for the training classes and 
even more stringent supervision should be effected on what 
is being taught the training students. The added importance 
of the psychologist and of audiometric tests in the school of 
tomorrow was stressed. The hard of hearing will be edu- 
cated in the public schools or in state residential schools 
built especially for them. In the large residential schools 
proper, Mr. Stevenson believed that in the future “through 
careful study and testing, children will be grouped together 
in classes not only according to educational level and ac- 
complishment, but also, wherever it is possible and benefi- 
cial, according to their degree of sound perception.” The 
point was emphasized that the deaf teacher will have even 
more of a place in the school of tomorrow and while it is 
realized that the language of signs is only a means of 
communication and not of instruction, still the Rochester 
method of finger spelling and speech in the classroom will 
be given a greater standing in the manner of instruction. 
More emphasis will be given the vocational school and the 
vocational placement officer. Supervisors will and should 
be given equal rank with teachers as their work is of equal 
importance. Research will develop many new ideas in 
methods of teaching the deaf, but first of all, we, as a 
professional group, must unite on a common nomenclature 
for designating such groups as the “deaf” and the “hard 
of hearing.” Mr. Stevenson decried the fact that not all in 
the profession were following the classification as set by 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf which must be done if we are to present a united front 
in our efforts to further the best interests of the deaf. 

Dr. Carl E. Rankin, superintendent of the North Carolina 
School, presided at the Tuesday afternoon General Session, 
which met in the auditorium of the Advanced School Build- 
ing. 

Mr. S. R. Silverman of Central Institute spoke on “New 
Frontiers in the Education of the Deaf.” New frontiers in 
the education of the deaf, according to Mr. Silverman, will 
be determined by new frontiers in education for the hearing 
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and the latter, in turn, will be dependent upon new frontiers 
of human living. Ideologies which degrade the sanctity of 
the human personality, especially that of the physically 
and mentally handicapped individual, present a challenge to 
those who think in terms of a democratic scheme of educa- 
tion. On the new frontiers the challenge of static appropria- 
tions in the face of competition for public monies, the chal- 
lenge of clarifying our educational philosophy in the conflict 
between traditionalism and progressivism and the challenge 
of evolving instruments for the measurement of the in- 
tangible outcomes of education will have to be met. In 
schools for the deaf evaluation of educational method must 
become increasingly objective through a more co-operative 
exchange of evaluative techniques, and vital democratically 
conceived programs of curriculum revision should be in- 
stituted. We must not overlook the achievements of the 
trail blazers in the past as we approach, with deep faith, the 
frontiers of the future. 

Sister Rose Alice of St. Mary’s School spoke on “An 
Evaluation of a Preschool Program.” The preschool accord- 
ing to Sister Rose Alice, “primarily provides directed and 
educational play for children from three to five. .. . Vo- 
cabulary building and first steps in speech, speech reading 
and reading are given in the preschool. These accomplish- 
ments cannot be too carefully developed, for there must be 
no strain, no warping of the natural happiness and joy of 
childhood. For the chief aim of the preschool is not to 
accomplish a predetermined amount of formal school work, 
but to establish habits that will lead to the proper mental, 
social and physical development of the child deprived by 
deafness of normal adjustments in these important early 
years.” Among the general results of a preschool program 
are these: It provides mental stimulation, teaches habits 
of observation and concentration, makes possible social 
adjustment with other children and with members of the 
family, develops residual hearing, and results in a nearer 
approach to normalcy by giving training in speech and 
speech reading during the extremely formative years in the 
child’s life. 
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Dr. Augusta Jellinek of New York City and formerly of 
Central Institute, presented a paper on “Testing of Hearing 
by Acoustic Reflexes,” in which she told of experimental 
work from which was developed a method of testing hearing 
by acoustic reflexes. “The results are of a different nature 
from those obtained by audiometric records. They do not 
substitute audiometric measurements, but they comple- 
ment them, and sometimes they give positive results in cases 
which do not respond to the audiometric tests.” Although it 
is not certain that these sounds are really heard, the experi- 
ments indicate that they affect the organism. This being 
so, “we must try to bring even these slighter intensities into 
the realm of consciousness by acoustic training.” 

In “Evaluating an Auricular Program,” Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb, dean of the Pennsylvania School, traced the 
gradual growth of the acoustic movement in schools for the 
deaf, as far back as 1855, and with the help of charts showed 
how the “typical” auricular program has evolved in her own 
school. This revealed 1. An increase in the use of hearing 
aids from one class in 1931 to twenty-two classes in 1941; 
2. This increase has had a uniform spread over the three 
departments of the school; that is, in 1931 only one class 
in the intermediate department used aids, whereas ten years 
later the record showed eight classes in the primary depart- 
ment, seven in the intermediate and seven in the advanced 
department; and finally 3. a distribution chart of hearing 
loss in the pupils of the school over the year 1939-1940 in- 
dicated that almost 90 per cent of the children fell into the 
80 to 100 decibel loss group. 

A comparison, in this study, of those who had received 
auricular training and those who had not, brought out these 
points: 

1. The auricular group had more normal expression regardless of 
age, or age of onset. 

2. With advancing age there was found to be some improvement 
in speech characteristics of both groups, but the improvement was 
more marked in those who had had auricular instruction. 

3. In the auricular group the improvement was continuous with 
duration of training, while no comparable improvement was observed 


in the non-auricular group. 
4, The most significant fact brought out was that pupils who had 
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been given the advantage of auricular instruction from the time of 
entrance had superior speech to those who had had one, two or three 
years of instruction before using a hearing aid. 


Mr. Victor O. Skyberg, superintendent of the New York 
School, presided at the General Session on Tuesday evening. 
A violin solo was given by Mrs. Elmer Henderson, Jr., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Cleo H. Statlon. 

Dr. Theophil W. H. Irion, dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, spoke on “The Place 
of Language in Mental Development,” the theme being that 
“the development of human language is, itself, the devel- 
opment of the human mind”; in other words, mentality is 
dependent upon the development of language. As Dean 
Irion pointed out, if one is to get away from naming mere 
concrete objects and experiences and progress to things 
which can be contemplated, language is absolutely neces- 
sary. Thus, when one gets to the point of creating symbols 
for such words as justice, goodness, kindness, mercy and 
truth, one begins to draw them out of their concrete con- 
nections and form abstractions in which the higher type 
of mentality deals very largely. That this is possible with 
the deaf was brought home quite clearly by Dean Irion who 
had taught a number of the deaf members of the faculty 
from the Missouri School in his courses at the university, 
where they ranked among the highest in a class with other 
hearing students. However, Dean Irion pointed out, inas- 
much as the average deaf boy or girl comes to school utterly 
lacking or sadly deficient in language ability because of a 
lack of any method of communication, one of the greatest 
problems still confronting educators of the deaf is the prob- 
lem of language. 

Dr. A. L. Brown, superintendent of the Colorado School, 
spoke on “A Leisure-Time Activity.” Three years ago, Dr. 
Brown introduced the old-fashioned square dancing or cow- 
boy dances in the Colorado School. Because of the simplicity 
of the dances all the boys and girls can take part, which is 
especially beneficial for some of the pupils who tend to be 
somewhat unsocial. Inasmuch as square dances are the out- 
standing social events in many of the Colorado communi- 
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ties, Dr. Brown believes that the teaching of these dances 
will help the pupils upon leaving the school to fit more 
naturally into the social life of the communities from which 
they come. Both during and after Dr. Brown’s talk a group 
of pupils from the Colorado School, in appropriate colorful 
garb, gave a splendid demonstration of square dancing, to 
the evident enjoyment of those in the audience. 

The General Session for Wednesday morning, June 25, 
was held in the auditorium of the Advanced School Build- 
ing. Mr. J. Lyman Steed, superintendent of the Oregon 
School, presided. Dr. Park J. White, of the department of 
clinical pediatrics at Washington University in St. Louis, 
and state co-chairman of the Academy of Pediatrics, spoke 
on “Mental Hygiene and the Teacher,” in which he empha- 
sized the point that next to religion, the school is the strong- 
est factor in mental hygiene. Therefore, it is most important 
to have as teachers men and women who are normally ad- 
justed to life, although even this quality in the best of 
teachers is of little avail if the teacher has too many pupils 
in one class. Dr. White pointed out that the overcrowding 
of classes is one of the greatest difficulties encountered in 
educational work today. It is necessary, however, in order 
to develop the child fully, not only to have the work of 
the teacher, but also of the doctor, the minister, and above 
all, the parents, parents with an understanding heart, for it 
is they who, after all, create the home which “provides all 
of the heredity and much of the environment; it provides 
genius, mediocrity, backwardness,” of the boys and girls 
who are being taught. 

Dr. Tom L. Anderson, principal of the vocational depart- 
ment of the Iowa School, and president of the National As- 
sociation of the Deaf, in speaking on “The Challenge to 
Leadership,” made the statement that in the past generation 
leadership among the adult deaf was not lacking; however, 
“the evidence of a decline in the number of available lead- 
ers, of a lack of leadership ability in the rising generation, 
is a present cause of comment and concern.” Much of the 
independence of the adult deaf in America today is due to 
the work of the deaf leaders in past generations and Dr. 
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Anderson sounded the warning that if the deaf today are 
to retain their hard-won rights they must be prepared to 
fight for them, and in order to do this the deaf must find 
in their own ranks capable leaders. In regard to the ac- 
complishments of the organized deaf in the past Dr. Ander- 
son said, “As a vociferous minority, rallying the support of 
influential humanitarians, the organized deaf have done 
more to secure respect for schools for the deaf as educational 
institutions, and as such not to be governed under any 
spoils system, than any organization of hearing people.” 
Dr. Anderson wondered if possibly the decline in impor- 
tance of the deaf teacher has not been one reason for the 
decline in leadership qualities among the deaf today, and 
he stated, “Let it not be said that our educational system 
has become so sodden in its emphasis upon method that it 
has lost its proper perspective as to what constitutes a 
well-rounded life. Let all remember that at least three 
generations of the deaf had successfully lived and progressed 
in the hearing world, before the educational system began 
to lay such emphasis upon details of training them for life 
in the hearing world, with resultant confusion.” Dr. An- 
derson criticized the exclusion of deaf people from Civil 
Service positions, the organized gangs of deaf peddlers 
operated by gang bosses, and the too prevalent “Gimme 
attitude” of so many of the younger deaf. It was Dr. An- 
derson’s belief that much of this irresponsible attitude might 
be eradicated by proper leadership in the schools, and by 
leadership not necessarily composed of hearing people. 
Dr. Anderson pleaded for a greater respect for the lan- 
guage of signs and for the ceasing of such harmful propa- 
ganda that lip-reading solves all the problems of the deaf, 
for, as Dr. Anderson said, we must be “frank in saying that 
neither lip-reading nor the sign language nor the pad and 
pencil do any more to restore the deaf actively to the so- 
ciety of the hearing than the crutch does to restore the 
crippled athlete to the competition of the hundred-yard 
dash. But let us emphasize that there are still many useful 
abilities in both the deaf and the crippled athlete.” In clos- 
ing his address Dr. Anderson urged with great earnestness 
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that school administrators should not lose sight of the edu- 
cation of the profoundly deaf at this time when so many 
children with slightly defective hearing are entering schools 
for the deaf. 

The Wednesday afternoon General Session was held in the 
Auditorium of the Advanced School Building. Mr. W. 
Laurens Walker, superintendent of the South Carolina 
School, presided. Dr. Marshall 8. Hiskey, instructor and 
clinical psychologist of the department of educational psy- 
chology and measurements at the University of Nebraska, 
spoke on “Testing the Young Deaf Child.” Since deaf chil- 
dren are scattered so widely it is difficult to get an accurate 
sampling as well as to devise test items which are applicable 
to young deaf children, which explains in a way why “test - 
standardization for young deaf children is far behind that 
for hearing children and for older deaf groups.” Dr. Hiskey 
explained in detail the tests which he had devised for testing 
young deaf children below the age of ten. He gave this test 
to 466 individuals in the state schools in Iowa, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and also in the 
Lincoln, Nebraska, Day-School. In summing up the results 
of this test, Dr. Hiskey said, “To date there has been no 
attempt to compare the intellectual development of deaf and 
hard-of-hearing children with that of hearing children 
through their respective responses to this scale. That has 
been reserved for later study. However, the speaker was of 
the opinion that the question of primary importance is not 
‘How does the deaf child rank in comparison to the hearing 
child?’ but rather ‘How does the deaf child rank in com- 
parison with other deaf children of his chronological age?’ ” 

Dr. Elizabeth Peet, dean of women and professor of 
French at Gallaudet College, addressed the convention in 
the language of signs, while Miss Mary Benson of the Mary- 
land School, read Dr. Peet’s paper, which was entitled, 
“The Importance of Personality in Everyday Living.” Dr. 
Peet emphasized some of the points by which teachers of 
the deaf could aid their pupils in acquiring a pleasing per- 
sonality, which might help them to adjust themselves more 
adequately to their environment, and also stressed the point 
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that it is not necessary “to express all our opinions, if by 
so doing we risk antagonizing the persons around us.” The 
attributes of physical cleanliness, of a neat appearance, of 
politeness, of respect for elders and for one who is speaking, 
were all pointed out by Dr. Peet as well as the “two ele- 
ments in everyday living that make or mar our happiness 
and success. One is friendship and the other is work,” both 
of which depend largely upon one’s personality. 

The Rev. Robert C. Fletcher of Birmingham, Alabama, 
delivered in the language of signs an address on “Character 
and Moral Training of the Deaf,” which was read by Mr. 
C. H. Hollingsworth, superintendent of the Georgia School. 
The Reverend Mr. Fletcher said the first basic point is “the 
assumption that moral character is indeed an essential ele- 
ment in education,” and that pure intellect without the de- 
velopment of the heart and conscience produces a social 
monster. Other basic principles suggested by the Reverend 
Mr. Fletcher were: “Religion is an important factor in 
building character”; that “religion is essentially the worship 
of a Divine Being”; and “character is not built by giving 
rules and commandments, but requires motivation by inner 
ideals and purposes.” Among the powerful educational in- 
fluences surrounding the child are his teachers, and his 
supervisors, who according to Mr. Fletcher, should receive 
more training and more pay. He also was of the opinion 
that more sex education should be given in the schools. Al- 
though the Reverend Mr. Fletcher listed twenty-nine de- 
vices that are being used in various schools for the deaf 
for imparting moral instruction and guidance in character 
development, he believed that a church on the campus of 
each school would do much to create a more religious at- 
mosphere, which in turn would influence the character and 
moral training of the deaf. 

A General Session was held Wednesday evening on the 
Athletic Field of the Missouri School. Mr. Madison J. Lee, 
superintendent of the Kentucky School, presided. Dr. Ralph 
H. Woods, state director of vocational education in Ken- 
tucky spoke on “A Pattern of Education for the World 
Today,” the theme being that “We must plan and carry out 
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a pattern of education that will contribute effectively to the 
actual needs of society today. This is our best preparation 
for the world of tomorrow.” In order to accomplish this 
we must be concerned not only with knowledge and skill, 
but also with attitudes of appreciation and understanding. 
Dr. Woods reiterated again and again that we learn mainly 
by doing and that the only way to educate is by directing 
people to solve problems with which they are confronted 
here and now, and that learning need not be completely 
“isolated and insulated” from real life. Inasmuch as one 
third of the population in America is made up of farm 
people, we should, therefore, devote one third of our at- 
tention, educationally speaking, to agricultural problems. 
Dr. Woods urged that as teachers we be more specific in our 
teaching, saying that “We do not learn generally, but we 
generalize by associating several specifics, and please re- 
member that it is much easier for a person to change from 
something to something than it is from nothing to some- 
thing,” and that if present-day education is to serve the 
world effectively we “must visualize a pattern of education 
that involves doing and action.” 

The General Session met again Thursday afternoon, June 
26, in the Auditorium of the Advanced School Building. 
Dean Irving S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet College, who presided 
at the session, made the announcement that the executive 
committee had decided that the next regular meeting of the 
Convention was to be held in the city of St. Augustine, 
Florida. Miss Elizabeth Dunlap of the Day-School for the 
Deaf and Hard of Hearing in Rochester, New York, pre- 
sented a paper on “Improving Our Educational Opportuni- 
ties Through Curriculum Development,” which had been 
prepared by herself and Dr. Christine P. Ingram, assistant 
director of special education in the public schools of Roches- 
ter, New York. In speaking on curriculum in terms of ex- 
periences for the growing child, Miss Dunlap said it “is an 
inclusive concept; it implies completeness in respect to all 
phases of child growth, physical, mental, social and educa- 
tional, at any one age or period; it implies completeness, 
also, in respect to the span of growth and development from 
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early childhood to adolescence.” The three educational 
trends which will guide curriculum development for deaf 
children are the recognition of the need for the child to 
participate as much as possible in normal life activities, 
due consideration for each child’s individualism, and the 
recognition of the value of meaningful experiences in the 
classroom. 

Mr. Harvey B. Barnes, vocational principal of the Illi- 
nois School, spoke on “The National Vocational School 
Plan,” which would give specific training in trades, agricul- 
ture and technical training for the deaf, all of which would 
help to fill the serious gap between the school and the job, 
realizing that the average school for the deaf is too limited 
in time and money to fulfill this task adequately. Mr. Barnes 
believed that by locating the school in some large industrial 
city in the central part of the United States, such as St. 
Louis, and with the advantage of large groups of older deaf 
students, such a school could give more adequate vocational 
training to boys and girls who wished to become trained 
workers or teachers of trades, than is to be found at present 
in any state school for the deaf. 

Mr. George W. Harlow, director of physical education in 
the Pennsylvania School, spoke on the findings and recom- 
mendations of the Committee on Athletics working jointly 
with a similar group representing the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf. One of the recom- 
mendations was that there be no national tournament until 
after the meeting of the Convention in Florida in 1943. In 
commenting on the various sports Coach Harlow said he 
believed that basketball was the finest game available for 
the deaf. The point was also stressed by Coach Harlow 
that too many games should not be played within a short 
period of time as such a practice was injurious to the health 
of the players; also that playing with schools for the hearing 
was excellent training for deaf players. 

Dr. Franc Lewis McCluer, president of Westminster Col- 
lege in Fulton, spoke on “The Réle of Religion in an Educa- 
tion for Character Development.” It was the belief of Dr. 
McCluer that character ought to be the end of education 
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and he emphasized the point that “it is impossible to divide 
a man up into his mind, and his hands and his heart, and 
train the one without exercising any influence at all upon 
the others.” He believed that in an educational program the 
Christian religion is the best aid toward the development of 
character that is based on self-respect, self-discipline and 
self-forgetfulness. Dr. McCluer pointed out that one of the 
greatest forces for religion in schools is the teacher, for 
“what the individual teacher is speaks more eloquently than 
anything he ever says.” 

The Friday morning General Session met in the Audi- 
torium of the Advanced School Building, with Mr. Jackson 
A. Raney, superintendent of the Indiana School, presiding. 
Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent of the Tennessee School, 
spoke on “The Socio-Economic Adjustment of the Deaf.” 
Mrs. Poore said that inasmuch as man comes into this 
world an adjusting animal then one can easily see the vital 
importance of the social-economic adjustments of the deaf 
person, because “one’s economic security is based on his 
ability to hold a job, which in turn may be dependent on 
his ability to adjust socially to his working environment.” 
It is generally agreed by educators today that the develop- 
ment of social habits, attitudes and emotions are more im- 
portant than training in school subjects and should be 
taught as any other subject. In summing up the main points 
on this subject Mrs. Poore said, “In aiding the deaf to 
adjust socially through their training one must keep the 
principles before them 1. that in general they should not 
expect treatment other than would be accorded the normal 
individual socially ; 2. that their handicap is not one to justi- 
fy attempts to arouse sympathy and sentimentalism; 3. that 
they cannot live segregated lives, hence they must learn how 
to establish social contacts with ordinary people, live and 
work with them as well as recognize that they must give as 
well as take in their associations with their neighbors.” 


DEMONSTRATIONS 


An unusually interesting series of classroom demonstra- 
tions marked the week of the convention program. Classes 
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were held each morning, beginning Tuesday, June 24, and 
ending Friday, June 27, from 9:00 to 9:50 o’clock. The 
instructors in charge of these classes were seasoned experts, 
and the crowded attendance indicated a high degree of en- 
thusiasm for this part of the convention schedule. One of 
the commendable features about it was that the series was 
carried out as announced in the printed program, with no 
changes made. 
The program was as follows: 


ARITHMETIC 
For Primary Grades 
Daily demonstrations by Miss Mary Bach, Florida School. 


For Advanced Grades 
Daily demonstrations by Miss Bessie L. Pugh, Florida School. 


ART 
Tuesday: Art for the Beginner, Mrs. Maria R. Kaufmann, Central 
Institute. 
Wednesday: Marionettes, Mrs. Lois T. Kelly, Missouri School. 
Thursday: Posters, Mrs. Geneva B. Llewellyn, Wisconsin School. 


AURICULAR TRAINING 
Daily demonstrations by Mrs. Harvey B. Barnes, Illinois School. 


LANGUAGE 


Daily demonstrations: Steps in Teaching Direct and Indirect Dis- 
course, Miss Enfield Joiner, St. Mary’s School; Straight Language, 
Miss M. Adelaide Coffey, West Virginia School. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Demonstrations on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday by Miss 
Margaret Scyster, Illinois School. 

Two demonstrations. on Friday by Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, state 
project technician, Nursery Schools, Jefferson City, Missouri. 


READING AND Story TELLING 

Demonstrations as follows: Tuesday, Story Telling to Primary 
Children, Sister Anna Rose, St. Joseph’s School, University City, Mis- 
souri, and History as an Aid to Pleasure Reading, also by Sister Anna 
Rose; Wednesday, Primary Reading, Mrs. Mary F. Pearce, Missouri 
School; Thursday, Reading with the Delineascope, for lower inter- 
mediate grades, Miss Evelyn Lynes, Missouri School; Friday, Reading 
with the Metronoscope, Mrs. Ruth Moore, Missouri School. 


RHYTHM 
Daily demonstrations by Miss Honora Carroll, assisted by Miss 
Virginia Hammond, pianist, Gallaudet School, St. Louis, Missouri. 
SPEECH 


Daily demonstrations by Miss Josephine Avondino, A. G. Bell 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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VISUAL EDUCATION 


Daily demonstrations as follows: Tuesday, Visual Aids with First- 
Year Pupils, Mrs. Mabel Gulick, Kansas School; Wednesday, Use of 
Visual Aids in Primary Grades, Mrs. Thelma Hale, Kansas School; 
Thursday, Use of Visual Aids in Social Studies, Miss Susan Christian, 
Indiana School; and Friday, Use of Visual Aids in a Reading Exer- 
cise, Miss Susan Christian. 


SUPERVISION 


Tuesday morning, June 24, the Section given over for the 
discussion of Supervision met under the leadership of Miss 
Sarah E. Lewis, head teacher of the primary department 
at the Beverly School and Mr. Harry L. Welty, principal 
in the Nebraska School. Miss Florence M. Sundstrom, super- 
vising teacher of the primary department in the Indiana 
School, read a paper on “Purposes in Education,” in which 
the idea was brought out that a teacher who has not ac- 
cepted a fairly consistent philosophy, which includes the 
whole of life, cannot be considered an adequate leader. The 
point was stressed that education has no real meaning unless 
it applies to life. Too often, said Miss Sundstrom, teachers 
ask themselves, “Will this step help my pupils pass the 
necessary examinations?” Subject matter which can be 
connected with people is much more interesting than a 
collection of dry facts. Also, one of the most important tasks 
of the teacher is to create new needs, and a supervising 
teacher can help teachers do this by first making her own 
purposes attractive to the teachers under her; secondly, by 
showing a teacher how her aims may be made to have 
worthy and definite purposes; and thirdly, by helping the 
teacher to apply this theory to her daily work. The funda- 
mental point to be kept in mind by the teacher is: Does this 
method or subject help the deaf pupil to meet his everyday 
needs in the world. 

Mr. E. S. Foltz, of the Kansas School, discussing Miss 
Sundstrom’s paper, stressed the point that the teacher should 
be fitted to the class rather than have the class fit the 
teacher. 

Mrs. Rachel Dawes Davies of Central Institute presented 
a paper on “A Reading Approach to Language,” in which 
the point was brought out that although it is important to 
teach the pupils to use language correctly, still it is just as 
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important to teach the child “to comprehend the ideas of 
others, as expressed in various language constructions, and 
that this should precede the teaching of language for use.” 
Not only does reading help comprehension but “reading 
language may become a substitute for the hearing of lan- 
guage.” Reading is also a greater aid, according to Mrs. 
Davies, in helping language than lip-reading because in 
reading the pupil may look at the language construction as 
long as he wishes for comprehension. In reviewing her 
research work at the New Jersey School, Mrs. Davies said, 
“During the years from 1936 to 1938, with Mr. Pope in 
New Jersey, I experimented with the reading approach to 
language with a class of beginners. . . . During the years 
since, I have carried on the work started in New Jersey, 
and am now convinced that through the medium of reading 
we can supply our deaf pupils with more language, and with 
less difficulty, than in any other way.” Mr. William M. 
Milligan of the Colorado School led the discussion in con- 
nection with the paper of Mrs. Davies. 

On Wednesday, July 25, Miss Mary Grey Barron, super- 
vising teacher in the American School, read a paper entitled, 
“Turns with a Supervising Teacher,” in which, referring to 
the fact that a supervising teacher has to meet many situa- 
tions, she pointed out that her activities “encompass a range 
blending from such as were exercised by Simon Legree to 
those of Dorothy Dix.” Also, the supervising teacher must 
see that language is taught constantly by all the teachers in 
every subject, inasmuch as deaf children in order to progress 
must live in a language atmosphere, mostly written; and a 
teacher must be cheerful and believe in the education she is 
selling. She is, after all, ‘““a salesman,” and the supervising 
teacher wants a teacher who can sell her product. The 
teacher who has a happy life oustide the school is usually 
a better teacher in the classroom than one who is not happy. 
Co-operation is very important among the teachers, not only 
because of the virtue itself, but because young deaf boys 
and girls will imitate so quickly a teacher’s manner. It 
must be the aim of the teacher to try to teach the deaf 
child to walk alone. 

Miss Anna V. Craig, of the Kendall School, spoke on 
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“The Supervising Teacher as Director of Intracurricular 
activities,” stressing devices which a supervising teacher 
may use to make routine work more meaningful. This may 
be done first by giving pupils a broader scope of general 
information by presenting interesting facts outside of the 
lesson, by encouraging inquisitiveness, and by assisting 
teachers to arrange co-operative programs. One of the most 
important intracurricular activities is the school library 
and it is vital the books be of interest and on a grade scale 
suitable to the child. Bulletin boards should be used also 
to show clippings and articles about new books. 

Mrs. Mary §S. Standley of the Illinois School read a paper 
on “The Prerequisites for a Deaf Reader.” The first re- 
quirement, according to Mrs. Standley, is to have a teacher 
capable of teaching reading and a child with a mind capable 
of being taught. Reading instruction should begin at about 
the age of 6 or 61% years. Although reading from easy 
progressive reading books may accomplish something for the 
deaf children, it does not meet the prime need, which is “an 
understanding of language,” the second prerequisite for a 
deaf reader. Thus the necessity of having supervising teach- 
ers and teachers who are well versed in teaching language is 
easily seen. A definite system of teaching language must be 
maintained in a school and enforced by the supervising 
teacher, inasmuch as a pupil will have to study language 
under several different teachers, and he must not lost time 
studying methods rather than language. As to the teaching 
of this system, Mrs. Standley said, “A great deal of freedom 
may be the teacher’s in developing her work; only one thing 
is required—teach everything that she is supposed to cover 
in the allotted time, and in the method used throughout the 
school.” The third prerequsite is to have available plenty 
of reading matter at every level of ability, but with the 
caution that every unfamiliar language principle in any of 
the books be made familiar first to the reader. The fourth 
prerequisite is that the child must be taught from pre- 
primer days “to give back the main idea of what he has 
read.” 

On Thursday, June 26, Mr. Richard G. Brill, principal 
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in the Virginia School, presented a paper entitled, “Prob- 
lem of Selection and Interpretation of Intelligence Tests for 
the Deaf.” It was Mr. Brill’s belief that the average teacher 
defines the idea of intelligence as capacity to learn and to 
generalize, which is sometimes called innate ability. Inas- 
much as it is difficult to discern ability accurately, merely 
by observation, we must use special means, which are 
“so-called intelligence tests.” Thorough testing of the deaf 
is difficult since no intelligence test which involves language 
is absolutely valid in predicting a deaf child’s prospect of 
academic progress. In view of this fact the California 
School has been experimenting with the Chicago Non- 
Verbal Examination. It was found that older deaf pupils 
more nearly approached the norm of hearing pupils than did 
the younger group. A training in test procedure was then 
given the younger pupils and in a later test they more nearly 
approached the norm of hearing children, although some of 
this advance was due, undoubtedly, to learning gained in 
classes which had taken place between the taking of the 
tests. This testing is a distinct effort to see if there is any 
diagnostic value in determining a deaf child’s prospect of 
academic achievement. Mr. Brill’s paper was discussed by 
Mrs. Wilbur Bennett of the Nebraska School. 

On Friday, June 27, Miss Hannah Oehler, supervising 
teacher of the primary department, Western Pennsylvania 
School, gave a paper on “Reading Readiness.” A readiness 
for reading in the lives and minds of primary children, the 
speaker maintained, was brought about by “preparing for 
visual discrimination in the sense training and reading- 
readiness periods; by using manuscript writing and print 
instead of the cursive form; by learning meanings of vocabu- 
lary gradually—just a few at first in isolated form, but used 
almost immediately in sentences describing pictures of this 
vocabulary in natural settings; by using reading as just one 
medium in the acquisition of real live functional language 
as a means and not as an end in itself; by keeping reading 
more simple; by having various types of material on hand 
and ready to be used when needed and where needed; by 
knowing what to do when a need arises; by setting up situa- 
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tions that will arouse an interest in reading and in books; 
by building up concepts through actual first-hand experi- 
ences; and by the children beginning to learn that words 
have more than one meaning.” 

Mrs. Lillian R. Jones, principal, primary department, 
Louisiana State School, spoke on “Reading in the Primary 
Grades.” Mrs. Jones raised the question of whether the 
energies and efforts of the pupils in the earlier stages of 
learning to read be directed toward the acquisition of such 
vocabulary as will enable them to read books or to use the 
same amount of time in the reading periods as a pleasurable 
yet systematic approach to language. Mrs. Jones believes 
that “Our earliest efforts in teaching reading to the deaf 
child may well be directed toward the acquisition of a core 
vocabulary and simple language patterns which will enable 
him first to understand language, then to express himself 
through that medium.” The point was brought out that all 
vocabulary and forms taught for speech reading should 
likewise be presented in print. Also, Mrs. Jones stressed 


the fact that our schools must provide an ample amount of 
reading matter on a simple enough level, interesting, yet 
within the language limits of the deaf child. Mrs. Jones 
closed her paper by stressing again “the development of an 
understanding of and a skill in the use of language,” be- 
lieving that the earliest teaching of reading should be 
planned with this in mind. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN 


Miss Margaret Scyster of the Illinois School had charge of 
all the demonstrations in Preschool and Kindergarten dur- 
ing the week except on Friday when the demonstration 
period was given over to Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, state 
project technician, W.P.A. Nursery Schools, Jefferson City, 
Missouri. Miss Virginia Rosser, of the Missouri School, on 
exchange from the Gough School, was leader in the sectional 
meetings. On Tuesday, Mr. Dan T. Cloud, managing officer 
of the Illinois School, spoke on the theme, “In considering 
the possible value of preschool training, is the important 
question whether there is an acceleration of academic learn- 
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ing around the age of ten, or whether there is a diminution 
of adjustment problems.” The sectional meeting for Tues- 
day was closed by Mr. William L. Fair, principal in the 
Kansas School, who spoke on “Do We Teach Speech as a 
Means or an End?” Mr. Fair lamented the fact that “some 
of those connected with the education of the deaf have the 
erroneous idea that if a child has the ability to speak words, 
he understands the language and grasps the thought the 
words were intended to convey.” Hours of drill on how to 
speak a word will not acquaint the child with its meaning, 
which is just as important as the pronunciation. Mr. Fair 
emphasized the fact that “Many of the children in our 
schools are able to make satisfactory progress in all their 
lessons and carry on their work in speech, but there are 
some who are perfectly normal deaf children whose ability 
in speech is not such that they can progress rapidly enough 
to keep up their speech work with their regular school sub- 
jects.” Therefore, inasmuch as the aim of our schools for 
the deaf is “to have each child acquire normal mental de- 
velopment and normal language,” we should see that speech 
is @ means and not an end in our education of the deaf. 
Miss Faye C. Allen of the W. Roby Allen School pre- 
sided at the sectional meeting on Wednesday, June 25. 
Sister Anne Bernadine of St. Joseph’s Institute, University 
City, Missouri, spoke on “The Preschool Program at St. 
Joseph’s,” in which they carry on a very careful program 
of speech, lip-reading, reading and language for a number 
of years. Their purpose in taking children as young as two 
and one half years is “to give them a speaking, lip-reading 
and reading vocabulary sufficient to enable them to do first- 
grade work with normal first-grade textbooks by the time 
they have reached first-grade age.” The Sisters at the school 
are with the children every hour of the day, teaching them 
in every way possible, and as Sister Bernadine said, “Any 
number of new words and expressions have been taught in 
the dining room and we at St. Joseph’s Institute are all 
agreed that anything taught in the actual situation seems 
to stick.” It is the belief of the school that early education 
is “not only quite possible but very necessary, and that the 
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sooner we begin it, the greater chance we will have of mak- 
ing speech their predominating medium of thought.” 

Miss Laura Tittsworth of the Gough School, who is on 
exchange from the Missouri School, spoke on “Ideas from 
Public Schools Adaptable to Schools for the Deaf.” Miss 
Tittsworth said that the adjustment a deaf child makes 
when entering a residential school is far greater than that 
of his hearing brother when the latter enters a day-school; 
therefore, we should “be more cautious about introducing 
the deaf child to a definite routine.” Of great importance in 
this regard are the mid-morning lunch, which teaches social 
adjustment, the doll house, blocks, clay modeling, wood 
carving, pictures and kalsomine painting, all of which 
under the name of occupational therapy have helped so 
much with hearing children who were ill-adjusted, and un- 
doubtedly could do as much, if not more, if applied to the 
deaf. 

Mrs. Mary French Pearce of the Missouri School presided 
at the sectional meeting on Thursday, June 26. Miss Mary 
C. New of the Lexington School presented a paper on “The 
Nursery School—the Period of Learning Readiness,” in 
which the “primary and secondary aims meant, in brief, 
the guidance of the child into those patterns of behavior 
that would render the whole child ready to adjust himself 
happily to whatever group he found himself in, and ready 
to learn those skills upon which the education of a deaf 
child depends.” In teaching speech the important fact was 
not how many words were taught but rather the “mean- 
ingfulness of speech” and in this regard whole sentences may 
always be used in speech reading and whole words in 
speech, which in turn will result in better language and 
reading. After three years’ experience with the nursery 
school Miss New said they have found both the child and 
parents better adjusted to the situation when real school 
work begins, a more enlightened attitude toward speech, the 
child is developed as a whole, speech and speech reading 
have come to mean something, and last, the child is Ready 
to Learn. 

Miss Carmen Klorer of Central Institute spoke on “An 
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Experiment on the Play of Nursery School Deaf and Hear- 
ing Children.” This study was undertaken “to determine: 
1. whether there are any differences in the preference of 
play materials of deaf and hearing children; 2. whether 
there is more social interaction when the deaf children play 
with hearing children than when they play with other deaf 
children; 3. whether certain play materials provided tend 
to give more social interaction; 4. whether there are any 
sex differences in the use of the materials, and 5. whether 
there are any differences according to chronological age.” 
In the group tested were seven deaf children, three boys 
and four girls, and nine hearing children, one boy and eight 
girls. After intense scientific observation it was found that 
“individual differences influence type of response more than 
auditory impairment.” Such a combined nursery school is 
very beneficial, according to Miss Klorer, because the deaf 
children find “contacts which stimulate speech and dis- 
courage communication by gestures and provide opportuni- 
ties for a normal play environment.” 

On Friday, June 27, Miss Elizabeth H. Rice, principal 
of the primary and lower intermediate grades of the Mis- 
souri School, presided. Dr. Dura-Louise Cockrell, in speak- 
ing on “Nursery School Philosophy and Technique,” first 
introduced Mrs. Chester Bennett, volunteer supervisor of 
the two nursery schools in Columbia, Missouri. Mrs. Bennett 
explained how they planned a daily program to meet the 
interests of the children, how they allowed the children to 
do a great many things for themselves, how the children 
were not allowed to wait but were taken immediately from 
one activity to another. In striving to see that the child is 
made to realize that the school belongs to him, he is given 
furniture on which to climb, things to pull and push, and 
plenty of play materials such as clay, paint and blocks. 
Perhaps the most important experience for the child is his 
learning to make adjustments in order to live with other 
people. 

Dr. Cockrell next introduced Mrs. Joenita Elijah, as- 
sistant technician in the Missouri W.P.A. Nursery Schools, 
who has charge of providing well balanced diets for the 
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children. The important things to be considered in preparing 
these meals are color, flavor, and texture, also in teaching 
the children good food habits, eating a variety of foods, 
feeding themselves, and learning self-reliance. 

In closing Dr. Cockrell stressed the fact that they were 
considering the nursery children “as members, right now, of 
the community,” the work that mothers can do in the school, 
and the all important periods for sleep for the nursery 
children. 

SPEECH 


The first sectional meeting for Speech was held on Tues- 
day, June 24, with Miss Jennie M. Henderson, presiding. 

Mrs. Rachel D. Davies of Central Institute gave a paper 
on “Speech as Conducted at Central Institute.” 

Miss Priscilla Pittenger of the Alexander Graham Bell 
School in Cleveland, Ohio, in speaking on “Beginning Speech 
Training for Four- and Five-Year-Old Deaf Children,” 
emphasized the point that “the teaching of speech to the 
deaf will be in its experimental stages until in every instance 
we can feel that the speech of the child is intelligible to 
anyone who hears it. There can be little or no doubt that 
we have not yet achieved this objective.” Miss Pittenger 
told of an experiment worked out in her school in conjunc- 
tion with Miss Dorothy Kester, putting into practice the 
idea of Miss Mary C. New of the Lexington School which 
is “to use tactual, visual and auditory stimuli and whole 
words in teaching speech.” It was the speaker’s belief that 
the results from teaching by whole words with meaning are 
that the voice quality of the children is uniformly good, it 
is less nerve-wracking, and as much if not more ground may 
be covered. From the child’s point of view, it is better 
because he has known from the beginning “what he was 
trying to do and why.” 

Miss Mary E. Numbers, teacher-in-charge, middle school, 
Clarke School, spoke on “The Place of Elements Teaching 
in Speech Development.” 

On Wednesday, June 25, Dr. Marie K. Mason of Ohio 
State University spoke on “Research Work and Experi- 
ments in Speech as Conducted in the Speech and Hearing 
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Clinic of Ohio State University.” This paper was amplified 
with a film showing what was done in the classroom. 

Miss Amelia DeMotte of the Illinois School presided at 
the Speech sectional meeting on Thursday, June 26. Miss 
Sophia K. Alcorn, assistant principal of the Detroit Day- 
School, spoke on “Development of Speech by the Tadoma 
Method,” in which she pointed out that vibration is the 
basis of speech work in the Detroit Day-School. The muscu- 
lar patterns for speech are most important and the only 
way “for the child to get both vibration and the muscular 
pattern ...is by putting his hand on the face of the speaker.” 
Contrary to accepted thought that the finger tips are the 
most sensitive part of the hand, it was found in the Detroit 
School through experiment that the most sensitive part of 
the hand, for understanding speech, was that part just 
below the thumb. Miss Alcorn stressed again the point that 
a teacher of the deaf must have a basic knowledge of 
phonetics. 

Miss Enfield Joiner, supervising teacher of teacher train- 
ing, St. Mary’s School, spoke on “Exposition and Plans for 
Definite Work in Intermediate and Advanced Grades in 
Speech.” Although recognizing the fact that the great in- 
crease in vocabulary and subject matter in the intermediate 
and advanced classes tends to make it impossible to teach as 
much speech as in the primary departments, nevertheless 
Miss Joiner regretted the fact that speech in the intermedi- 
ate and advanced departments was inferior to that of the 
primary department. The teacher should correct mistakes 
in speech as quickly as mistakes in grammar, because 
“speech is language, language speech.”’ Miss Joiner stressed 
the advisability of a special speech period, securing inde- 
pendent action on the part of the child in applying what 
he has been taught in the primary department, training the 
child to recognize the stressed or accented syllables in words 
so that their rhythm may be established in his mind, de- 
veloping ability to determine the key word or phrasing, 
securing unconscious combination of natural continuities, 
increasing the rate of speech, and working for a gain in 
fluency, in facility, and in naturalness of expression. Miss 
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Joiner reiterated the fact that concentration, which means 
learning, and thoroughness which means learning well, are 
the two key words in teaching. 

With the showing of a colored film which presented ac- 
tivities in speech correction classes in the Detroit Public 
Schools, Miss Hildred Gross, supervisor of speech correction 
classes in Detroit, spoke on “Activities in Speech Correction 
Classes in Detroit Public Schools,” stressing and pointing 
out various activities in the film. Miss Gross said this de- 
partment in the Detroit Schools, which was started in 1910 
under the leadership of Miss Clara B. Stoddard and one 
other teacher, had now grown to a department containing 
forty teachers and with speech correction classes in 151 cen- 
ters. Pupils come to speech correction classes two periods 
each week. The teachers attempt to direct the development 
of speech and prevent major speech handicaps as they well 
recognize “the importance of a program of prevention as 
well as a program of correction.” 

On Friday, June 27, Miss Inis B. Hall, head teacher of 
the deaf-blind department at Perkins Institution, presided 
over the section meeting. 

Miss Josephine Avondino of the Bell School in Chicago, 
Illinois, discussed “Speech as Taught to Beginning Chil- 
dren,” stressing the point that the necessary factors for good 
speech are: Pleasant tone, good breathing, good positions 
and movements, a keen sense of touch, ability to imitate, 
good speech memory, and continuity. The point was empha- 
sized that it is necessary to discover in the young deaf child 
his best natural voiced sound and build his speech from that 
particular sound. Practising the prolonged oo was pointed 
out as one of the best methods for forming good breathing 
habits, which are so essential to good speech. Position is the 
placing of the speech organs when producing speech, and 
the intelligibility of speech is determined by the ease in the 
movement from one element to another. Imitation is most 
important in acquiring speech, whether it be through sight, 
touch or hearing. This being the case the imitative ability 
of a deaf child must be developed to the nth degree. The 
deaf child, must, therefore, depend upon the feeling of 
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speech, correlating it with the sight of speech. Miss Avon- 
dino then presented a summary of a demonstration, formerly 
given to a group of teachers. It portrayed the practical 
application of all the factors necessary for good work. 

In a paper on “Primary Speech,” Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, 
supervising teacher in the New Jersey School, maintained 
that speech for the deaf fell into three groupings; first, a 
study of normal speech as analyzed from anatomical, psy- 
chological, social and personality points of view; secondly, 
a consideration, serious and frank, of what we have in the 
artificially acquired speech of deaf children; and thirdly, 
steps which may be taken for further improvement in the 
speech of the deaf. A recent authority on speech, according 
to Miss Hilliard, asserts “The fundamental purpose of 
speech is social adaptation and control, through expression 
and communication. Its essential function is the adjustment 
of the individual to that most fluid and unpredictable por- 
tion of his environment, namely, other persons.” In Miss 
Hilliard’s view, also, it is a mistaken belief that education 
depends upon speech. In fact, when mental development is 
held back for speech, evil effects begin. Education appropri- 
ate to the age should go steadily on by means of experi- 
ences and of writing and pictures. Speech then will progress 
faster because its foundation is then more thorough and 
natural. 

Miss Hall then explained something of the work with the 
deaf-blind at Perkins Institution, the important point be- 
ing that there the teaching program is never a set and rigid 
schedule, but rather a plan of activities derived from those 
things which the children are interested in doing. 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND RHYTHM 


Demonstrations in auricular training were given by Mrs. 
Harvey B. Barnes of the Illinois School, on Tuesday, June 
24, Wednesday, June 25, and Thursday, June 26. Mrs. 
Barnes and Miss Enfield Joiner, supervising teacher of 
teacher training, St. Mary’s School in Buffalo, New York, 
gave demonstrations on Friday, June 27. Mr. Marshall 8. 
Hester, supervising teacher in the advanced department in 
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the California School, was the leader in all the sectional 
meetings on auricular training during the convention. 

On Tuesday, June 24, the sectional meeting in auricular 
training and rhythm met in Stark Hall, Mr. Richard G. 
Brill, principal in the Virginia School, presiding. Mrs. June 
Yale Probyn, supervising teacher, primary department, in 
the American School, spoke on “Group Hearing Aids Must 
Answer Individual Needs.” Mrs. Probyn brought out the 
fact that although speaking trumpets were a bit out of 
date, still in one respect they were superior inasmuch as 
“any work done with them had to be individual work.” The 
varying degrees and types of deafness and varying educa- 
tional grade levels in the same class are made much more 
acute by the pitch range audiometer and the electrical hear- 
ing aid because they help to reach a group who are neither 
profoundly deaf nor hard of hearing, and who had been 
taught, formerly, by the same methods as those used with 
the profoundly deaf. In order to classify those children 
congenitally deaf, with a residue of hearing from approxi- 
mately twenty-five to forty-five per cent, Mrs. Probyn 
grouped them as “severely deaf from birth” for lack of 
something better, and it was with this group, more than 
any other which Mrs. Probyn believed our teachin. tech- 
niques must undergo some radical changes and the group 
also which an acoustic training program will probably help 
the most. In dealing with the “profoundly deaf,” those chil- 
dren with less than twenty-five per cent of thcir hearing, 
acoustic training will help but little, although it may help 
to give them more natural speech. Most of the “hard-of- 
hearing” pupils should be handled by the public school; 
however, as this is impossible in most cases, the teachers 
must try to keep them up to public school level, give them 
speech correction and lip-reading, with the hope that some- 
time they may be returned to the public schools. 

In discussing Mrs. Probyn’s paper, Mr. Glenn I. Harris, 
head teacher of the advanced department in the Colorado 
School, remarked on its practical value in making it “clear 
that magnifying glasses have not eliminated all sight de- 
fects and neither can sound amplifiers remedy all hearing 
defects.” 
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Mrs. Blanche Evans of the Kansas School presented her 
discussion in the form of three questions: “1. In the case of 
the small school with only one group hearing aid, where 
is the place to begin? Should it be placed where it will be 
accessible for use by all the classes for certain periods dur- 
ing the day or should it be used by the class that has the 
most hearing? 2. Should the child who is considered totally 
deaf be expected to use the hearing aid? 3. What provision 
can be made for training the teachers in the school so that 
a uniform method of instruction might be used throughout?” 

On Wednesday, June 25, the sectional meeting in auric- 
ular training and rhythm met for discussion concerning 
“Construction, Care and Servicing of Hearing Aids.” The 
members of the panel were Dr. A. L. Brown, president of the 
Colorado School, Mr. Arthur G. Norris, supervising teacher 
of the vocational department of the Missouri School, Mr. 
Valentine Becker, principal in the Wisconsin School, and 
Mr. James H. Galloway, principal in the Louisiana School. 

On Thursday, June 26, the sectional meeting met with 
Mr. E. W. Tillinghast; 'surerintendent of the Arizona School, 
as presiding officer. Mrs. “lizabeth H. Johnson, supervising 
teacher, acoustic department, Illinois School, gave a paper 
on “Beginning the Acoustic Training Program,” in which 
she pointed out that. some people have claimed falsely that 
hearing aids will make any deaf person hear, and others 
discredit them because they do not perform works of magic. 
Both have forgotten that the word training means to form 
by instruction and discipline. According to Mrs. Johnson, 
in schools “where acoustic training has been regarded as 
training and where a rigid test-teach-test régime has been 
followed, it has year by year become more certain that in 
almost any average school for the deaf 20 to 25 per cent of 
the children can hear or can be trained to hear as well as a 
hard-of-hearing adult using a hearing aid.” 

However, in spite of this fact, Mrs. Johnson quoted figures 
from the last January issue of the ANNALS to show that 86 
schools for the deaf or about 40 per cent of the total 
number in the United States have no children receiving their 
education wholly or chiefly by hearing. Mrs. Johnson stated 
that “almost every child with a loss no greater than 75 
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decibels or 60 per cent belongs in an acoustic class, the 
main object of which is to train the hearing to the point 
where it is the major instrument in the acquisition of lan- 
guage.” The importance of using standard tests in evaluat- 
ing the progress of pupils in auricular departments was 
stressed, as was visiting other schools using auricular aids. 

Miss Josephine Bennett of the Lexington School in dis- 
cussing Mrs. Johnson’s paper stressed the fact that teach- 
ers in schools for the deaf have become hearing-aid con- 
scious and although it is a new field the results obtained 
so far “warrant the enthusiasm shown by Mrs. Johnson 
in her excellent paper.” Miss Bennett stressed the signifi- 
cance of the fact that the progress of the first class to be 
graduated from the auricular department in the Illinois 
School had been accelerated by two years, the result be- 
ing a great financial saving to the state, aside from the more 
important fact that the children would be more normal 
and better adjusted socially and educationally. 

Miss Mary Scott Russel of the Louisiana School, in dis- 
cussing Mrs. Johnson’s talk stressed the point made in the 
paper that any child with a loss no greater than 75 decibels, 
or 60 per cent, belonged in an acoustic class. 

In the discussion concerning the advisability of allow- 
ing the children to listen to phonograph records, the con- 
sensus of opinion was in the affirmative, although some 
believed it should be a classroom exercise and others a 
project for the supervisors. 

On Friday June 27, the sectional meeting in auricular 
training met with Mr. Howard M. Quigley, superintendent 
of the Kansas School, presiding. Mr. James H. Galloway, 
principal of the Louisiana School, spoke on “Hearing Aid 
Testing Clinic.” Mr. Dwight W. Reeder of the New Jersey 
School, and Mr. Alfred Cranwill, principal in the Michi- 
gan School, led the discussion. 


CURRICULUM CONTENT 


Mr. Roy G. Parks, principal of the academic department 
of the Georgia School, was the leader for all the sectional 
meetings on Curriculum Content. 
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Supt. Edward W. Tillinghast of the Arizona School con- 
sidered the place of “Hearing Aids in the Curriculum.” 
Admitting the great values potential in a school program 
that makes systematic use of hearing aids, Superintendent 
Tillinghast nonetheless cautioned against an exaggerated 
appraisal of these values. He pointed to the limitations of 
such a program, particularly the uncertainty that still 
holds as to terminology, classification, objectives, methods 
and results. For clarification of thinking on the subject 
there is need of continued research and experience. For the 
present the following points must be considered in any 
sound acoustic program: The life history of the individual 
pupil; a program of testing of hearing; the acquisition of 
hearing-aid equipment, including the portable individual 
aid, to meet individual needs as far as school funds permit; 
as clear-cut a distinction as possible as between deaf and 
hard-of-hearing pupils, since the school treatment should 
be different for the two types of children; an efficient teach- 
ing personnel; and a teaching method based on sounder 
principles than just personal experience and originality. 

Miss Elizabeth 8. Dunlap, of the Rochester, New York, 
city school system, told of the experiences she had with the 
use of hearing aids in speech correction classes. 

In a paper on “Speech and Speech Reading in the Inter- 
mediate Department,” Miss Juliet A. McDermott of the 
Georgia School explained that an effective remedy for the 
halting speech habits of deaf children may be found by 
strengthening the fundamentals of child experience. These 
fundamentals are not to be seen in traditional speech cor- 
rection drill work, but rather in the broader experience of 
a correlated program of activities—social, recreational, re- 
ligious, academic and extra-curricular. This program in 
turn is best established by weaving into the years of the 
intermediate department a series of experience units, each 
of approximately six weeks’ duration, with a number of 
background units continuing right through the same years 
of school life. 

On Wednesday, June 25, the section meeting began with 
a paper by Miss Enfield Joiner, supervising teacher of 
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teacher training in St. Mary’s School, Buffalo, New York, 
on “What Its Curriculum Means to a School.” Miss Joiner 
here expressed the opinion that the more recent “progres- 
sive” tendency in the formation of the curriculum does not 
altogether provide the perfection usually claimed by its 
advocates. The progressive movement in education, stipu- 
lating as it does a wide range of freedom for pupil activity, 
for teacher planning and preparation, and for “content,” 
means “only the most exceptional teacher, highly trained, 
widely experienced, excellently endowed with common 
sense, can make for herself a well-balanced, clear program.” 
The speaker stood firm for “a plotted, year-by-year out- 
line of work” which should be followed, much as the 
mariner who directs his vessel by chart and compass. Ac- 
cording to Miss Joiner, the upbuilding and betterment of a 
school for the deaf depend heavily on three equally im- 
portant factors: “1. A practical outline of work, and teach- 
ers who under capable, conscientious leadership have the 
teaching ability, the training and the experience to follow 
it; 2. Careful grading of pupils determined by their men- 
tality and achievement level; 3. Good wholesome discipline, 
for without it there can be no attention, no concentration.” 

Miss Marie S. Kennard, supervising teacher in the 
Georgia School, who, in speaking on “Straight Language in 
the Primary Department,” pointed out the value of the 
Fitzgerald Key inasmuch as “straight language implies 
straight thinking.” Miss Kennard said that a deaf child 
cannot be taught English as one would teach a foreigner 
because a foreigner “has a clear mental picture,” while the 
chances are the deaf child hasn’t, hence the value of the 
key. However, the “greatest single thing that will bring suc- 
cess in teaching is the child’s interest. Without it little or 
nothing can be accomplished. Live language is the lan- 
guage of every day; of things that center in and around the 
lives of the children themselves and, hence, are the things 
that interest.” The idea was brought out by Miss Kennard 
that “the Fitzgerald Key is a sentence pattern to guide the 
deaf child in the acquisition of language very much as 
hearing sense guides the hearing” and that all through 
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Straight Language, “understanding precedes use.” 

A paper on the subject of language teaching was also 
read by Miss. Mary E. Numbers, teacher in charge of the 
middle school at Clarke School. 

At the section meeting on Thursday, June 26, the sub- 
ject of “Skills and Attitudes of Reading and Their De- 
velopment” was discussed by Miss Josephine Bennett of the 
Lexington School. 

This was followed by a series of papers on the importance 
of developing reading ability. A special treatment of this 
problem was presented by Miss Kennard of the Georgia 
School in a paper “Reading in the Primary Department,” 
based on the following threefold outline: Development of 
reading habits by exercises originating in the child’s own 
activities and experiences; training in the use of books; 
development of a fund of information and a background 
of pleasurable experiences from the printed page. A dozen 
or more specific reading skills were listed as a minimum 
of mastery for the deaf child in the primary grades. The 
growth of these skills is given impetus when there is en- 
largement of the imaginative powers of the deaf child, 
when the classroom activities are grounded in the natural 
circumstances of the child’s own life, and when new ma- 
terials for the reading activity are presented through the 
process of association, that is, when the actions of the day 
themselves naturally suggest the meanings the children are 
to acquire from the reading lesson. The paper also cautioned 
that the teacher should be sure a reading skill has been 
properly assimilated before a new one is brought in. Miss 
Kennard also emphasized the need of a prodigal supply of 
books and reading materials, especially a “reading table” 
for free-time use by the pupils. 

The subject of “Reading in the Primary and Intermediate 
Departments,” in relation to the curriculum, was dealt with 
in a paper by Miss Margaret R. Parris of the Georgia School. 
This was a careful analysis of the great variety of skills 
compounded in an efficient reading function in the succes- 
sive school year levels. Stress was laid on the need of 
providing an enriched experience background for the chil- 
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dren as the basis for building these reading skills. Miss Parris 
also described a great variety of schoolroom exercises and 
the materials necessary in carrying them out. Her paper 
concluded with a complete outline for a typical unit by 
which the reading activity may be carried successfully, a 
unit on Transportation. 

Miss Kathryn V. Watson, in a paper on “Reading in the 
Advanced Department of the Georgia School for the Deaf,” 
outlined the methods and devices employed with advanced 
grade pupils in stimulating the reading sense. The treatment 
of this subject began with a brief statement of the main 
values of reading for the individual, listed the component 
skills required for effective reading, and finally described 
the program of school methods to achieve mastery of the 
reading habit. This program is apparently woven about 
a five-year order of “units” of selected materials based to 
a large degree on literature, charts, work sheets and plays. 

On the last day, Friday, June 27, the section meeting 
dealt with the question of the relation between the content 
of the curriculum and the testing of results. Mr. Sam B. 
Craig, principal of the Kendall School, discussed in a paper 
on “The Relation of Achievement Tests to the Curriculum” 
the values derived from use of acceptable achievement tests. 
He showed by analysis in the case of his own school how the 
results of use of such tests can offer direct suggestion for 
strengthening the school program. 

The use of standardized tests was also discussed by Mr. 
Richard G. Brill, principal in the Virginia School, in a paper 
on “Latest Developments in Testing in Schools for the 
Deaf.” In this Mr. Brill summarized briefly the conclusions 
of the major testing programs with deaf children to date, 
in intelligence and school achievement. In the field of 
reading ability it would be a real contribution if tests 
would determine the specific skills that make for satis- 
factory achievement. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


The sectional meetings on Vocational Education were 
held each day during the convention in the form of panel 
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discussions which centered upon the theme, “What of the 
Future?” with specific reference to the subject “A Need 
and a Plan for its Solution.” Dr. Tom L. Anderson, principal 
of the vocational department of the Iowa School, was the 
leader. The members of the panel were: Dr. Tom L. Ander- 
son, Mr. Harvey B. Barnes, vocational principal, Illinois 
School; Mr. Dewey Coats, Missouri School; Mr. Charles 
B. Grow, vocational principal, Kentucky School; Mr. Glenn 
I. Harris, supervising vocational teacher, Colorado School; 
Mr. Paul Kinder, state supervisor of vocational rehabilita- 
tion for Missouri; Mr. Howard M. Quigley, superintendent 
of the Kansas School; Mr. Lang Russel, vocational principal 
in the Louisiana School; Mr. Robert E. Thomas, specialist, 
U. 8. Office of Education; Mr. Carl F. Smith, principal in 
the Minnesota School; and Mr. Arthur G. Norris, voca- 
tional principal, Missouri School. Mr. Norris presided dur- 
ing all of the panel discussions. 

In discussing the topic, “A Need and a Plan for its Solu- 
tion,” the first phase to be taken up was “The Need.” The 
questions considered in this connection were “What are our 
weaknesses in the way of facilities and equipment for 
teaching?” and “Have we kept up with the schools for hear- 
ing pupils in the matter of equipment?” Mr. Barnes stated, 
“For all vocational training there is a need for prevoca- 
tional training. That training need consist of knowledge of 
the use of the tools and to learn to follow instructions. The 
general objects of advanced vocational training are differ- 
ent.”’ Considerable discussion was held concerning the ad- 
visability of teaching metal work and agriculture. 

On Wednesday, June 25, the topic for discussion was 
“Should we do anything concerning teacher training?” The 
discussion centered about two plans, “1. that there be a 
separate school for the training of vocational teachers of 
the deaf, and 2. that we should set up additional training 
centers in our present system.” The group voted in favor 
of holding a clinic during the conventions in order to give 
teacher training courses to vocational instructors. The length 
of time for the clinic to be held was to be left to a com- 
mittee. 


I 
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On Thursday, June 26, the question for discussion was 
“Do we need data on employment possibilities for the 
deaf?” Mr. Thomas of the U. S. Office of Education stated, 
“The vocational rehabilitation department’s attitude toward 
the deaf and hard of hearing is a favorable one. Today is 
a period of golden opportunity for rehabilitation of the 
physically handicapped of all kinds, including the deaf. In 
most sections we have three field workers. To have a special 
one for the deaf (18% of the total persons handicapped) 
is out of the question. ... It takes more than a vocational 
department to prepare a deaf person for employment. It 
takes language, physical appearance, and social intelli- 
gence. Rehabilitation agents are as much interested in the 
vocational intelligence as in the concrete intelligence that 
involves the skills. We are working more and more with 
the schools for the deaf to aid the deaf. Rehabilitation men 
have not understood the characteristics of the deaf, there- 
fore, have been drawing back rather than going forward.” 
Mr. Car] F. Smith believed it would be better to have a 
person reside at the school, being paid as a faculty member, 
who would help to solve the placement problems of the deaf 
worker. Such a person, therefore, would be able to under- 
stand the habits of the deaf better and be able to talk to 
them in their own language. 

Dr. Anderson declared that the most important thing in 
vocational training today is to give the pupils an idea of 
what we mean by an eight-hour day. He stressed the point 
that the pupils have never learned what an eight-hour day 
is because they work only two hours a day in the vocational 
departments in the schools. Dr. Anderson said, “We do not 
need a trade so much as we need a foundation trade school.” 

On Friday morning, June 27, the question discussed was 
ways and means of obtaining the attributes of speed, skill, 
and personality. The consensus of opinion was that boys 
and girls are not taught the importance of speed with ac- 
curacy in academic and vocational classes, with the result 
that when they get jobs after leaving school they fall be- 
hind in their work. 

Dr. Anderson, in submitting his report as leader of the 
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section, pointed out that after many years in the work of 
vocational training, he was inclined “to believe that the 
deliberations and conclusions of the section within the Con- 
vention staffed by people most closely identified with voca- 
tional training and in the best position to speak with au- 
thority, have been largely ignored.” Dr. Anderson deplored 
the fact of having so many counter attractions at a con- 
vention that it prevented “executives and academic teachers 
from attending even a single session of the Vocational 
Section.” In closing, Dr. Anderson said, “Only when we can 
expect to work along normal lines with mature pupils who 
possess sufficient basic education to understand what it is 
all about, freed from the multiple distractions of a general 
educational program, can we hope to put over the serious 
training of a trade-school nature, required if the pupil is 
to pass from school to job.” 

The Vocational Section passed a resolution to be sub- 
mitted to the Convention that the latter body co-operate 
fully with the National Association of the Deaf in its work 
to secure the passage of the Walsh-Curtis-McCormack Bill 
which aims to establish in the Department of Labor a 
Bureau for the Welfare of the Deaf. The Vocational Sec- 
tion also passed a resolution that the Convention inaugurate, 
at the next regular meeting, an intensive training course for 
the benefit of vocational teachers. Also, a resolution was 
passed that because there was such a need for more effective 
placement service for deaf pupils and because there is such 
a variety of opinion as to which is best, a committee be ap- 
pointed to suggest “the best agency,” and report at the next 
meeting of the Convention. 


Home Economics Group MEETING 


The Home Economics group met Thursday, June 26. A 
round table discussion was held concerning the need of re- 
organizing the home economics course as traditionally 
taught, and the introduction of an active Junior Home- 
maker’s Club as an extracurricular activity. Miss Cath- 
erine E. Brown of the Louisiana School was the leader 
of the group. It was hoped that loca] units would be organ- 
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ized in the various schools for the deaf, which would later 
affiliate with the state and national Junior Homemaker’s 
Organization. 


HEALTH AND PuysICcCAL EDUCATION 


The sectional meeting on Health and Physical Educa- 
tion met Tuesday, June 24, under leadership of Mr. George 
W. Harlow of the Pennsylvania School, who presided at all 
the sectional meetings. 

The first speaker was Dr. C. W. Jones, of Olathe, Kansas, 
who spoke on “Health, Physical Education and Athletics 
from the Standpoint of the School Physician.” 

On Wednesday, June 25, Mr. Jacob Caskey of the Indiana 
School spoke on “The Contributions of Interscholastic Ath- 
letics as Compared with Their Costs.” At the same session 
Mr. Jess M. Smith, Jr., athletic director of the Tennessee 
School, reported on “A Survey of Athletic Associations in 
Southern Schools for the Deaf.” While at the University 
of Tennessee, Mr. Smith prepared a thesis, which consisted 
of a survey of athletic associations in 12 out of 13 Southern 
schools for the deaf. Among his various findings the most 
important appeared to be “that there is very little student 
representation in the athletic associations. . . . The South 
has not followed the trend in other sections in allowing 
students practical control of athletic funds.” 

On Thursday, June 26, Mr. W. Burton Moore, director 
of extracurricular activities at the Missouri School, spoke 
on “The Need for Greater Emphasis on Intramural Sports,” 
saying that they had provided “the opportunity for each 
student to participate in sports activities for recreation 
without the emphasis being placed on winning and ‘specta- 
toritis.’”’ The objectives of intramurals are better health, 
recreation, group spirit, social development, bodily im- 
provement, carry-over interest in sports, prospects developed 
for the varsity, and an aid to improving scholarship. 

On Friday, June 27, Mr. Adrian G. Tainsley of the New 
York Schoo] for the Deaf, had a paper on “Physical Fitness 
Index Tests and Measurements at the New York School 
for the Deaf.” At the same session, Mr. Donald R. Caziarc 
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of the Pennsylvania School spoke on “A Program for Physi- 
cal Education Today—in Preparation for Tomorrow,” in 
which he said that “physical education is more than a course 
of study designed to create ‘Greek Gods’ in ten easy les- 
sons; . . . it is, moreover, the foremost extracurricular ac- 
tivity in our present educational system.” The point was 
brought out that “chief among the physical needs of many 
deaf children is special emphasis on carriage, rhythm in 
physical activities, and walking.” Each sport, it was stated, 
instills “a co-operative team spirit; it creates an attitude 
of good sportsmanship, and it develops a feeling of school 
loyalty.” 
SocIAL AND CHARACTER TRAINING 

On Tuesday morning, June 24, the sectional meeting on 
Social and Character Training met with Mr. Alfred Cran- 
will, principal in the Michigan School, presiding. Miss Rae 
Martino of Waterbury, Connecticut, had made all arrange- 
ments for the meetings in this section, but was unable to 
be present. Mr. Harley Z. Wooden, superintendent of the 
Michigan School, spoke on “Character Education,’ em- 
phasizing that the three main factors of environment were 
security in an adult, consistency of that environment, and 
experience. By security in an adult, Mr. Wooden explained, 
“T think that every child absolutely needs, perhaps more 
than anything else, a feeling of security in some adult whom 
he loves and in whom he has confidence.” By consistency of 
environment Superintendent Wooden believed that in an in- 
stitution, children, employees, everyone must be consistent 
in carrying out the principles and rules of conduct set for 
that institution. By experience the idea was stressed that we 
learn our character habits in the same way that we learn 
arithmetic, that “we must experience problems in arithmetic 
in order to know how to solve them, and we must experience 
problems in character in order to know how to solve them.” 

In the panel discussion Mrs. Lillian R. Jones, principal 
of the primary department in the Louisiana School, said 
that “one of the most valuable means of establishing cor- 
rect habits is to have our children definitely aware of the 
fact that all those who are responsible for their welfare— 
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superintendent, principal, teacher and supervisor—are well 
agreed as to what attitudes and actions best promote that 
welfare. .. .” Mrs. Jones believed that the classroom teacher 
had the greatest opportunity to explain things in a detailed 
way. 

Miss Lula B. Highsmith, of the Florida School, added 
that teachers often let pass without comment an action 
that outwardly may seem correct but which inherently is 
a contradiction of correctness. For instance, a child may 
know it is not honest to copy from another pupil’s paper, 
yet will copy large sections of a lesson verbatim from an 
encyclopedia. Mr. W. Burton Moore, of the Missouri School, 
believed that wherever in a social situation one has both 
positive and negative possibilities it is up to those in charge 
to see that his negative possibilities do not come into action. 

Mr. John A. Gough, superintendent of the Oklahoma 
School, believed that if character is developed by doing, 
then we should, especially in the light of pioneer days, make 
more of our pupils do actual work around the institution so 
as to develop the feeling of responsibility. 

Mr. Boyce R. Williams, principal of the vocational de- 
partment in the Indiana School, presented a paper “A Tool 
for Cultivation of Character.” Mr. Williams believed that 
methods which have proved effective in character building 
in the academic field could be made effective in the voca- 
tional field. In the Indiana School vocational analysis cards 
are being used to obtain the pupil’s rating in vocational lan- 
guage and arithmetic and performance as to accuracy and 
speed. Also, in order to develop desirable character traits 
ratings are given in application, interest, neatness, relia- 
bility, aptitude, initiative, promptness, confidence, judgment, 
co-operation and appreciation. 

On Wednesday July 25 Mr. Sam B. Craig, principal of 
the Kendall School, had charge of the discussion which 
centered about the question, “Do the Social and Character 
Training Tools in our Schools of Today Meet the Needs 
of the Deaf for the World of Tomorrow?” Consideration 
was given to the carry-over value of school clubs, military 
training and social activities, persons in a school wielding 
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the greatest influence on character, whether sex problems 
were adequately met in schools for the deaf, chapel talks, 
institutional life, and helping the deaf to adjust themselves 
to their environment. Mr. Alan B. Crammatte and Mr. Max 
Friedman, of the New York School, presented a paper, 
“What of the Finished Products?” in which it was stressed 
that the deaf are not a class apart, and that there is no 
typical deaf man and that characteristics are individual and 
a matter of degree. From the many letters sent out to 
prominent deaf persons, it was the consensus of opinion that 
as a class the deaf are lacking in a spirit of co-operation, 
in initiative, and in self reliance, and are prone to be 
narrow-minded, have too few interests, are beginning to 
expect charity, tend to build up defense mechanisms, lack 
a feeling of social responsibility, lack social poise, are 
emotionally unstable, as a class have a lower intelligence 
than a comparative hearing group, and are extremely clan- 
nish. However, as a group they are good citizens, better 
than the average, are anxious for group improvement, are 
prompt, and are unusually tolerant. 

On Thursday, June 26, Mrs. H. T. Poore, superintendent 
of the Tennessee School, had charge of the group meeting. 
The Reverend R. C. Fletcher of Birmingham, Alabama, 
gave a paper on “Important Tools in a Religious Training 
Program,” the most important of which would be an inter- 
denominational church on the campus of every school for 
the deaf so the pupils might have the same religious en- 
vironment as their hearing brothers and sisters. Mr. Fletcher 
brought out in his paper that a deaf child is an individual, 
like anyone else, and should be treated as such, and that his 
deafness should be treated as incidental and secondary, 
and not as the important fact about him. 

On the same program, Thursday, was Mrs. Elizabeth 
Woodburn of the Arizona School, who spoke on “Boys and 
Girls Week—A Citizenship Project—As Carried out at the 
Arizona School for the Deaf and the Blind.” The purpose 
of this week is fourfold: 1. to develop the potentialities 
of our boys and girls, 2. to acquaint the public with the work 
of the local boys and girls, 3. to emphasize the importance 
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of the home, church and school, 4. to emphasize the re- 
sponsibilities of youth citizenship. On the Sunday of Boys 
and Girls Week a non-sectarian Sunday School program was 
held, the object being “to stress spiritual growth as es- 
sential to the complete development of boys and girls.” On 
Monday the management of the school was placed in the 
hands of the pupils, the objective being “To center the 
attention of the community and the country upon the 
problems associated with the educational development of 
boys and girls.” On Tuesday the day was spent helping the 
boys and girls obtain first-hand knowledge concerning vari- 
ous occupations. Wednesday was Health and Safety Day, 
which was spent emphasizing the importance of a sound 
body as a factor in achieving the greatest success in all 
undertakings. Thursday was Citizenship Day and the pro- 
gram was designed to impress upon boys and girls that it 
was their duty to take an intelligent interest in civic af- 
fairs. Friday was given over to entertainment and athletics, 
the objective being to guide “the natural instincts and high 
spirits of youth into activities which will build manhood’ 
and womanhood.” Saturday being Out-of-Doors Day, the 
importance of the out-of-doors as a background to mental, 
spiritual and physical development was stressed, while on 
Saturday evening the importance of the home was taken up, 
the mutual responsibilities of parents and children as mem- 
bers of the family group being emphasized. The faculty at 
the Tucson School believed the week extremely worth while 
as it helped the pupils to comprehend the fact that school 
work is promoted entirely for their benefit. 

On Friday, June 27, the Sectional Meeting for Social and 
Character Training met under the leadership of Superin- 
tendent E. B. Boatner of the American School. Mr. John F. 
Grace, principal of the Gallaudet School in St. Louis, spoke 
on “Social and Character Training in a Day-School.” It 
was his belief that social and character training for both 
hearing and deaf children was the most important problem 
today in education. Mr. Grace stressed the fact that al- 
though social centers and various other social organizations 
were trying to mould character they could not take the place 
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of the home, and now, more and more, the problem is be- 
coming a school problem. Inasmuch as children imitate 
their teachers, it is most important that the right individuals 
be chosen as teachers. Mr. Grace believed that the schools 
today must co-operate even more with the homes, the 
neighborhoods, and all social agencies. 

On the same afternoon Miss Eudora Hale of the Mis- 
souri School spoke on “The Supervisors’ Association—Aims 
and Objectives.” Miss Hale gave as the main objectives a 
training center in some school for the deaf, raising the 
salaries of supervisors which would mean raising the stand- 
ards, encouraging a merit system in each school for the 
work of supervisors, a better understanding between teach- 
ers and supervisors, greater interest and pride in their jobs, 
and helping to form a national organization. 


ART 


The first meeting of the sectional group interested in Art 
met Tuesday, June 24, with Mrs. Geneva B. Llewellyn of 
the Wisconsin School presiding. Mrs. Maria R. Kaufmann of 
Central Institute, in speaking on “Beginning Art” for the 
deaf nursery school child, pointed out that it gave “him 
power of expression in color, form and line and so a tre- 
mendous compensation for his lack of vocal expression.” 
Mrs. Kaufmann emphasized the point that a deaf child, 
especially, draws what he knows, not what he sees. This is 
helpful in developing the child’s personality. It was found at 
Central Institute that some, especially the unstable ones 
emotionally, would accomplish more if their art class pre- 
ceded rather than followed the regular classroom work, inas- 
much as it gave them an opportunity to assert themselves 
without too much commotion. 

On the same day Miss Edith Jordan of the Illinois School 
in speaking on “Correlating Art with the School Curricu- 
lum,” said that a well balanced arts curriculum should pro- 
vide for the pupil the Creative Experience, the Aesthetic 
Experience, and the Functional Experience. Miss Jordan 
said we must be more interested in what art does for the 
pupil than in what the pupil does to art, inasmuch as we 
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are all artists in our daily living. The importance of cor- 
relating art with such activities as dramatics, marionettes, 
and health programs should be given weight. 

On Wednesday, June 25, Mrs. Lois T. Kelly of the 
Missouri School spoke on “Marionettes,” giving a history of 
this particular form of art and how it can be used today, 
particularly by pupils in the art class. This activity is also 
of great assistance to the teachers of reading by dramatiz- 
ing such stories as “Cinderella” and “Little Red Riding 
Hood.” 

During the same morning Mrs. Margaret E. Fitzpatrick 
of the Indiana School spoke on “Picture Study,” bringing 
out the fact that we know comparatively few children in 
our classes can acquire a talent for art but it is possible to 
cultivate in nearly every child a taste for good pictures, 
especially for the deaf child who is so limited in his enjoy- 
ment of the fine arts. The study of pictures develops creative 
thinking and, character, and it is generally agreed that the 
study of great masterpieces tends to promote world friend- 
ship and international good will. But it is most important in 
this field of teaching to arouse an enthusiasm for what is 
beautiful in art and in life. 

On Thursday, June 26, with Mrs. Kelly presiding, Mrs. 
Llewellyn spoke on “Posters,” saying that “Art teachers may 
draw a wealth of information from the study of these suc- 
cessful posters as the same principles may be applied to 
school and educational posters, for the primary aim of all 
posters is to sell an idea quickly, forcefully, and simply.” 
Such things as Book Week, Football Games and Spring 
Programs offer incentives to pupils for poster work. 

Following the paper on “Posters,” Mrs. Catherine Torge- 
son of the Kansas School spoke on “Toy Making.” 


MEETINGS OF DEAF TEACHERS 


Although not formally organized as a section of the con- 
vention machinery, the deaf teachers attending had sectional 
meetings each day, with their own special program, under 
the leadership of Mr. G. C. Farquhar of the Missouri 
School. 
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On the morning of Tuesday, June 24, Mr. Farquhar gave 
a demonstration on “Reading with the Metronoscope.” The 
same morning the group had a paper on “Pupil Societies and 
the School,” presented by Mr. Nathan Zimble, principal in 
the Arkansas School. 

On Wednesday, June 25, Miss Lalla Wilson of the Florida 
School demonstrated work in language teaching. This was 
followed by a paper by Dean Irving S. Fusfeld of Gallaudet 
College on “Professional Preparation and Advancement of 
Deaf Teachers.” He showed first that there has been a 
definitely established and continuing need for the deaf 
teacher, that the leading source of supply is Gallaudet Col- 
lege, that on the average slightly more than half of each 
graduating class find placement in schools for the deaf— 
though the amount of the demand fluctuates in cycles, and 
that the demand seems to be greater for deaf men as 
teachers. It was also shown that the curriculum of Gal- 
laudet College offers thorough teacher-preparation, and that 
further advanced study in other higher institutions of learn- 
ing is possible. The speaker also indicated that with respect 
to recognition by certification standards set by the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, the 
deaf teacher finds advancement exceedingly difficult. Com- 
pleting the discussion, Mr. Frederick A. Moore of the Ohio 
School explained from his own experiences that it is entirely 
practical for a deaf teacher to continue study in classes at 
a large university. 

At the Thursday, June 26, meeting of the group, Mr. 
David Mudgett of the Illinois School presented a working 
outline by which the teacher could deal with “Socialized 
Mathematics for the Ninth Grade,” covering such problems 
of living as food, shelter, utilities, home furnishings, cloth- 
ing, transportation, health, savings, recreation and taxes. 
Both those who advocate the newer movement in curriculum 
building and the adherents of the traditional forms of the 
course of study would find Mr. Mudgett’s plan equally 
adaptable for their needs. His plan also stressed integration 
with the work of all departments of the school activity. The 
discussion by Mr. Mudgett was followed by another paper 
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on “The Teaching of Mathematics” by Mr. Byron B. Burnes 
of the California School. 

On Friday, June 27, Mr. Max Mossel of the Missouri 
School gave demonstration work on Algebra, and Mr. James 
N. Orman, principal in the Illinois School, had a paper on 
“The Approach to the Language Problem.” 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Thursday morning, June 26, the Convention held its 
business session, Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee of the Maryland 
School presiding. 

On behalf of the Convention, Dr. Settles presented gifts 
to Superintendent and Mrs. Ingle for their work in making 
the convention such a success. 

The report of the treasurer, Mr. Odie W. Underhill, was 
read and approved. On presenting the report of the audit- 
ing committee, its chairman, Mr. Tobias Brill, principal of 
the advanced department in the New Jersey School, empha- 
sized the comment made by the accountant that “The rec- 
ords reflect conscientious work and painstaking care on the 
part of your treasurer and his assistants as well as a busi- 
nesslike administration by your president.” 

Following a report by the resolutions committee, Dr. 
A. L. Brown chairman, the Convention adopted resolutions 
of appreciation and thanks to Superintendent and Mrs. 
Ingle, to the staff of the Missouri School, and to the co- 
operating citizenry of the city of Fulton, for their care in 
providing so congenial a background for the meetings. Reso- 
lutions were also approved seeking measures of co-operation 
with the National Association of the Deaf, and in particular 
in furthering the establishment of a Federal Bureau of the 
Deaf in the Department of Labor; also a resolution look- 
ing toward the inauguration at the next regular meeting 
of the Convention of an intensive training course for voca- 
tional teachers. 

It was voted by the Convention that the Art Section be 
recognized as a separate unit. The deaf teachers present at 
the convention expressed their gratitude to Mr. Charles B. 
Grow, vocational] principal in the Kentucky School, for his 
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work in arranging for the services of interpreters and also 
their thanks to those who did the interpreting. 

Dr. Clarence J. Settles, president of the Florida School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, was elected president of the 
Convention and Mr. Leonard M. Elstad, superintendent of 
the Minnesota School for the Deaf, was elected first vice 
president. Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal of the 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf, was elected second vice 
president. Mr. Burton W. Driggs, superintendent of the 
‘Idaho State School for the Deaf and Blind, was elected 
secretary. Mr. O. W. Underhill, vocational director in the 
North Carolina School for the Deaf, was elected treasurer. 
Mr. Truman L. Ingle, superintendent of the Missouri School 
for the Deaf, Prof. Edith M. Nelson of Gallaudet College 
and Dr. Car] F. Rankin, superintendent of the North Caro- 
lina School for the Deaf, were elected directors, who with 
the foregoing named officers will comprise the executive 
committee of the Convention for the next biennial period. 

Miss Margaret Bodycomb reported for the Committee on 
Nominations of Section Leaders, and as a result the Con- 
vention voted for the following as section heads: Supervi- 
sion, Mr. Richard G. Brill, principal in the Virginia School; 
Preschool and Kindergarten, Miss Virginia Rosser, Gough 
School, San Francisco; Speech, Miss Mary C. New, super- 
visor of speech and acoustic training, Lexington School; 
Auricular Training and Rhythm, Mrs. Elizabeth H. Johnson, 
supervisor of acoustic work, Illinois School; Curriculum 
Content (including also Social and Character Training), 
Mr. John A. Gough, superintendent of the Oklahoma School; 
Vocational Training, Mr. Arthur G. Norris, vocational su- 
pervisor, Missouri School; Health and Physical Education, 
Mr. Jacob Caskey, Indiana School; Publication, Mr. Tobias 
Brill, New Jersey School. 

Mr. George W. Harlow, of the Pennsylvania School, re- 
ported on the Special Committee on Athletics of which Mr. 
D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School, was 
chairman. The committee believed it wise to have an ath- 
letic board of control from the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf, who would take charge of tourna- 
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ments, and whose consent would have to be secured before 
an event could take place. According to Mr. Harlow the two 
definite problems facing the committee were concerned with 
those schools belonging to the state high schoo] athletic asso- 
ciations, and those schools which do not belong. Some of the 
state associations have refused to grant permission to state 
schools for the deaf which are members to participate in 
tournaments of schools for the deaf. It was the consensus 
of opinion, also, that the continuation of the All-American 
boards for football and basketball was no longer necessary. 
As an alternative suggestion Mr. Harlow believed it might 
be wise for each school, regardless of enrollment, “to name 
one boy annually for an honor merit award of national 
significance, the award to be made only when requested by 
a school and fulfilling the following conditions, that the 
larger schools may name one additional boy for each fifty 
boys enrolled in the high school department.” Also, “the 
committee on athletics recommends that an advisory coun- 
cil on health, physical education and athletics of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf be formed to 


carry on this work and to complete an unfinished task that 
this committee brings to you in its report.” It was voted 
that this committee be formed to study the situation and 
report at the 1948 meeting of the Convention. 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVES 


The members of the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf met in Superintendent Ingle’s 
office in the Administration Building on Tuesday afternoon, 
June 24, for a Special Meeting, at which matters of ad- 
ministrative nature were discussed. A report of this special 
meeting will appear in the next issue of the ANNALS. 


THE CouNnciL oF TEACHERS OF THE DEAF AND THE HARD OF 
HEARING IN PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


The Council of Teachers of the Deaf and the Hard of 
Hearing in Public Schools met Tuesday afternoon, June 24. 
Miss Jennie M. Henderson, principal of the Horace Mann 
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School in Roxbury, Massachusetts, presided. The members 
of the group discussed such phases of their work as audio- 
meter testing for all public school children, the duties of the 
lip-reading and speech teacher in the public schools, coach- 
ing hard-of-hearing pupils so that they may remain in their 
regular classes, and the superiority of vocational oppor- 
tunities found in the residential schools for the deaf. All the 
teachers present felt that the hearing aid has done a great 
deal to bridge the gulf between the hearing and the deaf 
child. 
SocraL ACTIVITIES 


On the evening of the opening night, Monday, June 23, 
an orchestra provided music for dancing in the Westminster 
College Gymnasium. On Tuesday afternoon from three to 
five o’clock Mrs. Truman L. Ingle entertained at tea at the 
Fulton Country Club the wives of visiting superintendents 
and principals. The Gallaudet College dinner was held Tues- 
day evening in the Stark Hall dining room, but because of 
the great number who attended about one hundred had to 
eat in the main dining hall. The convention photograph was 
taken Wednesday noon, June 25. The L.P.F. dinner was 
held Wednesday evening in the Stark Hall dining room. 
Dr. A. L. Brown of the Colorado School directed a Square 
Dance in the Stark Hall Gymnasium Wednesday evening 
for all the delegates at the convention. An old-fashioned 
Callaway County barbecue was held on the Athletic Field 
Thursday evening, followed by a program of varied enter- 
tainment. During the week various civic organizations en- 
tertained member delegates and guests who were attending 
the convention. 


The School of Tomorrow! 


By Ex.woop A. STEvENsoN, M.A. 
Principal of the California School for the Deaf 
Berkeley, California 

x PRESIDENT of your organization, it becomes my pleasant 

privilege and responsibility to discuss with you cer- 
tain vital matters common to the field of teaching the deaf. 
In selecting the subject, I have endeavored to choose one 
that would act as a medium for a message, a message which 
I sincerely hope will arouse thought among you. What this 
profession needs most today is accurate, clear, and logical 
thinking on the part of every worker. There are many who 
never talk to the deaf child outside the classroom. There 
are many who are incapable of communicating with the 
adult deaf, the end results of their teaching. Consequently, 
with all their training and teaching, they have failed to get 
close to the true conditions and problems. They are satisfied 
to teach and to follow policies and objectives without much 
questioning and thought. The definite purpose of this paper, 
remember, is to cause frank and honest thinking among you. 

First, I would like to pay tribute to the school of yester- 
day. In many respects it accomplished great things under 
very difficult conditions. What would that same personnel 
accomplish with the many improvements and advantages 
we have today? Do not understand me as implying that the 
schools of today are not rendering efficient service. They 
are, but in terms of the efforts, interest and accomplish- 
ment of those workers of forty and fifty years ago, you will 
agree that with the conditions and the advantages of today 
they would have afforded the deaf children of their time 
even greater opportunities. 

With all due consideration to the present leaders of the 
profession and to their writings and expression, I can 
recommend to you for your professional improvement and 
thought the opinions and articles written by many of the 
Old Guard during the period between 1870 and 1900. Pro- 
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cedures and activities that some of you look upon as new 
today were discussed and carried out by these great teach- 
ers years ago but under entirely different circumstances. 
Before leaving those of the school of yesterday to proceed 
with the subject at hand, let me say that the two outstand- 
ing characteristics which marked the average teacher of 
yesterday and which we hope to see again, may be ex- 
pressed in this way: First, she was closer to the deaf child 
and had more opportunity to know his problems; and sec- 
ond, she was rendering her services because she loved the 
work and was motivated largely by a missionary spirit. 
These qualities are vital to successful teaching. 

In discussing the School of Tomorrow, it will be neces- 
sary in many instances to set up a number of ideal objec- 
tives and factors in terms of our own experiences and back- 
ground. Some of these are already being partially carried 
out. Some will require time to be developed. Some will be 
unacceptable to certain individuals. Some will be unattain- 
able in certain schools. However, all can be accepted and 
considered in the form of a challenge. At any rate, you can 
study them for what they are worth and begin visualizing 
and planning for the school of the future. 

It has often been said that the character and progress 
of a school can be measured largely by the type of super- 
intendent at the head. To be sure, there are exceptions, but 
nevertheless, in most instances, this is found to be true. 
One must qualify this somewhat by saying that the teach- 
ing staff and personnel likewise have much to do with the 
success of a school. Yet, it is the superintendent who sets 
the tempo as it were and his workers more or less follow. 
This is a very important factor to bear in mind. Along 
this same thought, the following facts are very pertinent 
and should have your close attention. During the last ten 
years, 39 schools for the deaf have had changes in super- 
intendents (67%). Thirty-four of these have had one 
change; 4 schools have had two changes; one school has had 
three changes. This means that 45 superintendents have 
been appointed in the last ten years. Of the 45 persons ap- 
pointed, 18 (40%) had no training and no experience in 
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the work with the deaf. During the last five years, there 
have been 27 changes in superintendencies, and of this num- 
ber, 14 (52%) appointments were from outside the profes- 
sion. This factor has great influence and effect on the 
schools and on the profession. 

There is more to successful teaching than merely pos- 
sessing a strong and complete educational background. Per- 
sonality, a certain necessary spirit, and a strong love for 
teaching are absolutely essential to good teaching. Look over 
the successful and valued teacher of yesterday and today, 
and you will find that she has been characterized largely by 
personality and by a strong love for teaching more than 
by anything else. These teachers are too few, however. 
There is dire need of more and better teachers. Every effort 
should be made to obtain the capable and well-trained 
teacher so as to better realize the objectives. The teacher of 
the deaf of tomorrow should not be one who for obvious 
reasons suddenly decides to teach the deaf, but should be 
one who has intended to choose teaching as a profession. 
She should be a graduate of a four-year teacher-training 
institution. These are the young people who should be in- 
duced to take the special training necessary to teach the 
deaf. The preparation, training, and education of the deaf 
child require far more understanding of procedure and of 
pedagogy than that necessary for the hearing child. There- 
fore, the school for the deaf needs the best. Every manner 
of inducement should be offered to make this possible. To 
carry out successfully our objectives as well as our obliga- 
tions to the deaf child, it is absolutely necessary that all 
teachers be carefully chosen and thoroughly trained. 

The next important step to that of securing the proper 
type of candidate for teaching is the nature of the training 
given. Training centers have done some very good work. 
However, it has not been sufficient and will not answer the 
demands of the School of Tomorrow. In the first place, there 
should be fewer centers, and these centers should be strength- 
ened. Likewise, they should be strategically located in dif- 
ferent parts of the country so as to afford each section the 
opportunity for the training. None should be “one-sided” in 
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its training and should afford the trainees as complete an 
understanding as possible of the whole problem of the edu- 
cation of the deaf child. 

The requirements at each center should be the same, one 
of which should be that a candidate be a graduate of an 
accredited teacher-training institution. The course of train- 
ing should be essentially the same at all centers. Very care- 
ful study should be given to the selection of content and 
also to the appointment of training instructors. The day of 
the “one teacher” and “two teacher” training class is past. 
The training and the teacher will have to be more thorough 
than they are today. 

A member of the staff of the School of Tomorrow will be 
a full-time psychologist. He will be in charge of all types 
of testing, and together with the supervising teachers, will 
make decisions as to the proper placement of the pupils. 
Grades, as commonly understood, will be no more. It will be 
“years” in school instead. In the upper school, depart- 
mental procedure will be followed, and the pupils will be 
placed in subjects according to the level of their abilities. 
As there is much more to do in the matter of reading and 
language improvement, the psychologist will aid in the 
study of proper material and in the necessary approach to 
the deaf child. Advance and progress will be expected in this 
branch of the work. 

All children will be given audiometric tests periodically by 
this member of the staff. It is as important to know what 
degree of “sound perception” a deaf child has as it is to 
know what degree of residual hearing a hard-of-hearing 
child possesses. Sound perception, when recognized as such 
and when used properly, becomes a very strong asset in bet- 
tering speech and lip-reading. Contrary to certain opinion, 
sound perception will not be “developed” into hearing in the 
sense of functional hearing and of interpreting spoken con- 
nected language. Through careful study and testing, children 
will be grouped together in classes not only according to 
educational level and accomplishment, but also, wherever 
it is possible and beneficial, according to their degree of 
sound perception. Group hearing aids, constructed locally 
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and at very reasonable costs, will be used in most class- 
rooms to utilize sound perception in speech and in lip- 
reading. All such planning and arrangements will come 
under the psychologist and the supervising teachers. This 
phase of the work will be better understood by superin- 
tendent and teacher, and the deaf child as a result will not 
be considered as “profoundly deaf” or “partially deaf.” 
Parents and the public will no longer read of miracles, 
where the deaf child, through the use of auricular exercises 
and of the group hearing aid, has been transformed into a 
hard-of-hearing child. The cloud of confusion will be lifted, 
and those in the profession will recognize the deaf as being 
deaf and the hard of hearing as hard of hearing. 

The psychologist will play a very important role on the 
staff of the School of Tomorrow. In addition to the duties 
already mentioned, he will be the connecting link between 
the classroom teacher and the deans and officers in charge 
of the children outside the classroom. This will prove to be 
a very essential cog in the necessary machinery of under- 
standing the child as a whole and working out his problems. 
The superintendent, the teacher, and the officer will con- 
sider the deaf child as a child, and will endeavor to under- 
stand him and his problems on his level and as a child. 
Too often has the deaf child been made to try to understand 
the superintendent and the teacher on their level. 

Before discussing the curriculum and the general organi- 
zation of the School of Tomorrow, it will be well to study 
the school population. Because of the rapid advancement 
and possibilities of the hearing aid, the hard-of-hearing 
child in general will not be educated in schools for the deaf 
but will be educated in the public schools of the larger 
cities or in a state residential school for the hard of hearing 
as the case may be. Since fifteen to forty per cent of school 
populations today are made up of hard-of-hearing children, 
such numbers will justify separate schools and complete 
segregation. Only where small numbers will not permit such 
arrangements, will the severely hard of hearing continue to 
be admitted to schools for the deaf. However, here they 
will be educated as hard-of-hearing children in classes of 
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their own, and all instruction will be through the use of 
hearing aids. In passing, let me say that when a school today 
reports that it has less than half of one per cent of its school 
population made up of hard-of-hearing children, either the 
public schools of that state are providing adequately for 
the hard of hearing or the school authorities do not recog- 
nize them when they have them in the school. 

Because of the great advancement and progress of medical 
science, the percentage of adventitiously deaf has become 
less than it was twenty-five and thirty years ago. This is 
indicated very definitely in the residential schools. Today 
the adventitiously deaf who lost hearing after age 6 years 
make up only between 1% and 3% of the school population. 
The remaining 97% to 99% represent those who were either 
congenitally deaf or lost hearing before age 6 years. Of 
this large per cent, about 35% are considered as congenitally 
deaf although doctors state that it is most difficult to de- 
termine whether or not one is congenitally deaf. 

Realizing these factors, the school will gear its work 
not for the minority but for the majority, and the emphasis 
of the course of study will be for the large 97% with special 
arrangements in addition wherever necessary for the mi- 
nority adventitiously deaf and for all others who can suc- 
cessfully benefit by them. 

All schools will have courses of study. Through careful 
planning, arrangements will be made so that the outlines 
will be similar and all pupils will receive the same instruc- 
tion and opportunity at the same levels. Although the teach- 
ing of language will receive greater emphasis and will be 
the “core” of the early years of teaching, speech will be 
given as much stress as ever and will be better in its 
results because of better teaching and better foundation. 
The use of group hearing aids will play a large part in 
speech teaching as well as in lip-reading. 

In any given group of children, hearing or deaf, one finds 
that mentally 70% are average, 12% are above the average, 
12% are below the average, 3% are precocious and 3% are 
mentally slow or deficient. In other words, children vary 
from one another in many ways, including mental and 
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physical abilities. All do not come out of the same mold. 
These differences are augmented and are very evident when 
considering the deaf. Consequently, schools will meet these 
very definite differences by making all necessary provisions 
in the school set-up. For example, pupils who have reached 
“the saturation point” will no longer be held to a full day 
in academic classes. After the deaf child has been in school 
for eight or nine years or say he has reached the sixth 
grade as we understand it today, school authorities will 
decide whether or not his school accomplishment, rate of 
progress, and ability warrant his continuing his academic 
course. If so, he will continue with his regular classes until 
he completes the equivalent of high school level or advance 
as far as he can. If not, plans will be made to place more 
time and stress upon the vocational training, allowing about 
an hour or so a day for special instruction in language and 
in arithmetic. In other words, after eight or nine years of 
instruction in a school course that will approximate fifteen 
years, definite steps will be taken to afford the deaf child 
every opportunity to develop along lines best suited to his 
ability. 

By getting closer to the problem, the schoo] authorities 
will recognize and accept the vast differences in abilities 
among a given group of deaf children, and will act accord- 
ingly. Speech and lip-reading will be among the main objec- 
tives, but the child who is mentally capable will not be 
considered less capable because of his inability to speak 
or to read lips. Manual classes will be in evidence as truly 
manual classes and not as “specials.” To take care of those 
who are below the average in language accomplishment and 
general school work, there will be what is commonly known 
as special classes. The school staffs will have places for the 
well-trained and qualified deaf teacher. In fact, there will 
be more deaf teachers in schools than there are today. 

Those in charge of the School of Tomorrow, by studying 
all factors, understanding the problem more thoroughly and 
knowing the social life of the adult deaf, will have a greater 
appreciation for, and a clearer conception of, finger spelling 
and of the place and value of signs. Personal opinion and 
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desire to support these opinions will give way to procedures 
that have been found best for the true development and 
growth of the deaf child to the end that he be a self-sup- 
porting, happy, law-abiding citizen. What is known as the 
Rochester Method, the use of finger spelling and speech, will 
be found in practically all classrooms. Furthermore, inas- 
much as all deaf children, who find difficulty in making 
themselves understood, will pantomime and gesture, and 
inasmuch as it has been found that, in spite of all effort 
to the contrary, they “bootleg” signs where they are pro- 
hibited, the authorities, in realizing the proper place of 
signs, will follow the procedure of permitting their use in 
all activities outside the classroom. It will be the accepted 
understanding that signs are not a method of instruction 
and have no place in the schoolroom, but are a means of 
communication only. All schools will again have their chapel 
talks, literary meetings, lectures and other outside activities 
which mean so much to the full development of every deaf 
child. Because of the prevalence of misconceptions concern- 
ing signs, it would be well to discuss this point further. 
Children, deaf or hearing, understand things only when 
they are presented on their level and through a medium 
easily understood by them. This is good psychology. The 
everyday practical things in life are not learned in the class- 
room. Most of them are “absorbed” outside the classroom. 
The average deaf child is limited in language, in speech, 
and in lip-reading for many years after he first enters 
school. If the imparting of advice, the giving of correction, 
and the building of character are to be confined to these 
means, the average child can experience very little growth 
for a long period. What medium serves best in this particu- 
lar phase of life’s adjustment and growth at the time it is 
needed? The answer is the proper use of signs in the proper 
place. For example, the superintendent has experienced diffi- 
culty in the matter of stealing among the pupils. It is his 
responsibility to reach everyone of the 300 pupils. In the 
group there are bright, average and slow children, ranging 
from 6 to 21 years of age. Some are lip-readers; some are 
not. There is wide variance in their many abilities. The 
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objective is a moral lesson. It is not a school period for 
speech, for language teaching, or for lip-reading. All assem- 
ble in the chapel and the superintendent signs the thought 
that it is a criminal offense and an act against society to 
take the property of others. The deaf child of eight years 
of age will interpret the thought on his language level in 
this way: “I cannot take Joe’s knife.” He is thinking of 
property in terms of things and objects. Joe is his chum. 
He thinks of Joe in terms of “others.” He has grasped the 
point of the speaker’s talk. The fifteen-year-old pupil might 
interpret in this manner: “Mr. M—said that it was bad 
to steal things from other people.” The older students or 
the members of the high class might interpret the thought 
as follows: “Society punishes criminals. To take valuables 
that do not belong to us is a crime. Therefore, remember, 
never commit the crime of stealing.” Each understood the 
message on his own level although they varied in language 
ability. This definite understanding on the part of all is 
the substantiation of the judicial use of signs. 

The deaf will always be dependent upon a trade for means 
of livelihood. Therefore, the School of Tomorrow will still 
have its vocational department, upon which great emphasis 
will be placed. Selection of trades will be governed by the 
type of industry found in that section of the country, and 
for which the deaf can be trained. For obvious reasons, the 
schools located in the larger cities will be enabled to offer 
greater opportunities in this training. In order to justify 
a larger variety of outlets, adequate equipment, and thor- 
oughly trained instructors, there will be a very close rela- 
tionship between the school, the State Department of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, and the Federal Vocational Depart- 
ment. Vocational buildings will be constructed and equipped 
by joint funds, vocational instructors will have to answer 
the Federal requirements, and trade classes will be open to 
those who are to be rehabilitated as well as to the deaf pupils 
of the school. Where ordinarily it would be most difficult to 
afford, say, two deaf pupils training in welding, such train- 
ing, if found to be a good outlet in that particular area, will 
be possible, because several hearing persons under a 
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rehabilitation program will be in the class, thus making it 
worth while, and thereby giving the two deaf persons this 
opportunity. This same condition will hold for several other 
outlets which ordinarily would not be possible. The schools 
in the smaller states and in the smaller cities may not be 
so fortunate. Perhaps, sectional vocational schools will be 
the answer under such circumstances. Furthermore, in some 
of the cities there will be close co-operation between the 
school for the deaf and the local vocational school in the 
city school system. Certain of the deaf pupils will be per- 
mitted to take training at the local city vocational school 
and still attend the residential school. Likewise, where it 
can be done, the deaf pupil while at school will be placed 
in the local shops and industry, part time or full time as the 
case may be. This will be during his last year or so. 

A very important individual, whether he be assigned to 
the department of rehabilitation or to the school for the 
deaf, will be the vocational placement officer. He will be 
the liaison officer between the school and outside industry. 
He will have much to do with the success of the vocational 
training and of the placement of the graduates. He will 
work very close to the vocational school principal in every 
way and will have considerable influence in all vocational 
matters. Social welfare responsibilities will be placed upon 
his shoulders since such are closely allied to the matter of 
employment and means of living. All schools will have a 
very close follow-up of all graduates and will keep per- 
manent records. This position or department will be a vital 
cog in the school machinery. The vocational placement offi- 
cer will have to be vocationally trained, thoroughly con- 
versant with the problems of the deaf, fully aware of the 
industrial set-up, and last but not least, a member of a 
union, In fact, all vocational instructors will be union 
members. 

One of the very definite weaknesses of the School of 
Today which will be given more thought and which will 
be greatly strengthened in the School of Tomorrow is that 
of the care and attention given the deaf child outside the 
classroom. The physical care will not be enough. The period 
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the deaf child spends outside school hours is a very vital 
part of his growth and development. Here are many oppor- 
tunities to help and to direct him in his activities, in his 
thinking, and in his character development. The School 
of Tomorrow, realizing the importance of surrounding the 
deaf child with strong and properly trained personnel, will 
follow a system of guaranteeing the best for him ring his 
leisure hours. In selecting those who are to live wi 1 and to 
be “mother” and “father” to the deaf child, great care will 
be taken so as to secure the proper and suitable people. 
Intelligent, good appearing, physically strong, and emotion- 
ally stable individuals will be sought. To attract ‘iis type, 
the standard of requirements will be raised, whict in turn 
will mean higher remuneration. Standards and salar scales 
will approximate those for the teacher. No longer wi ' there 
be the fifty-two-hour or even the sixty-hour week The 
schedule will approach the forty-eight-hour week. Dignity 
and importance will be accorded the personnel, and their 
positions and services considered on the level of those of 
the teacher. The term supervisor, as commonly used, will 
be replaced by more meaningful titles. The officer in charge 
of the boys or of the girls will be known as the dean. The 
assistants will be known as counselors or by some similar 
designated title. Their time will be devoted wholly to the 
welfare and training of the child. Household tasks of a 
physical nature will be assigned to others when such have 
no influence on the necessary training of the child. Through 
formal and informal teaching, these officers will have much 
to do with enriching the lives of the children. There will 
be opportunities for language instruction concerning the life 
and activities outside the classroom. There will be periods 
of instruction in club activities and in organization. Bed- 
time stories will find a place in the organized effort to 
broaden life’s experiences for the little ones. Through careful 
selection, there will be instruction in good citizenship and 
in Americanization. Through close co-operation and better 
understanding with the classroom teacher, periods of special 
coaching will be arranged after hours by certain of the 
counselors for those in need of it. Every opportunity to 
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strengthen and to develop the child will be grasped. The 
outside hours are full of these great opportunities and the 
deaf child will come into his own. To overlook this important 
phase of his life would be denying him complete growth and 
development. 

In closing, it would be well to point out to you a few 
problems in our field which will receive attention through 
careful research, and in this way bring all workers closer 
together for the general benefit of the deaf child. In the 
next decade or so there will be considerable research in the 
field of the education of the deaf. Dependable studies of 
hundreds of cases under the different methods of educa- 
tional approach will be carefully made and the results and 
attainments recorded. Long-range studies will be made of 
the various types of deaf children and of their achievements. 
All factors surrounding and affecting the educational life of 
the child will be thoroughly considered by those who know. 
The findings will be conclusive and will determine once and 
for all the claims of this and of that policy. It will be a 
red-letter day in the life of the deaf children. It will put a 
stop to propaganda found in magazine articles and in text- 
books, which material, by the way, is written more often 
by persons outside the profession and with no actual teach- 
ing experience. Such expression of opinion results only in 
confusion, causing serious problems in schools and also for 
parents. Such propaganda is deadly and should stop. It is 
very harmful to the progress of the profession and to the 
general welfare of the deaf. 

You will recall that the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf, an official representative 
body of this profession, and the National Association of the 
Deaf, representing the will of the great body of the deaf 
throughout the country, agreed upon certain definite nomen- 
clature covering the deaf and at the time the hard of hear- 
ing, since there should be a very clear demarcation between 
the two. Yet, in spite of this professional agreement, certain 
individuals, within and without the profession, continue to 
spread “their own” nomenclature, and in some cases succeed 
in having it followed by certain agencies. Surely, those who 
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are in the profession should be in a better position to formu- 
late a set of definitions. The result of this is the continued 
befogging of understanding. Confusion of mind is the only 
outcome, and this is most discouraging in a field where 
handicapped children are already “confused.” Federal 
agencies set up most peculiar and unsubstantiated definitions 
and state that they have received such from our profession. 
Surely, the Conference of Executives, which officially repre- 
sents the thought of the profession, never supplied such 
illogical nomenclature. 

Consider the following and try to reason it out under- 
standingly if you can. Some writers state that the term 
deaf is confined only to those who are born deaf or who 
have lost hearing before speech has been established. If, 
according to this, a child lost hearing at six years of age, 
he would not be classified as deaf. Despite the fact that this 
six-year-old deaf child possesses no hearing, nevertheless 
these writers and others who think the same way, classify 
him with the hard of hearing. It is inane and cannot be 
acceptable to educators and friends of the deaf. There is no 
logical foundation for such classification. It would be as 
absurd to classify blind persons who lost sight after age six 
years not as blind but as partially sighted, meaning that they 
could be aided by the use of proper glasses. If outside 
agencies, if the public and if the school authorities follow 
such extreme nomenclature, what a sorry plight and future 
for the deaf! 

Then again one reads that there are (1) the deaf; (2) the 
profoundly deaf; and (3) the hard of hearing. One wonders 
if such collection of definitions does not make you think of 
the Yankee peddler’s pants, large enough for any man and 
small enough for any boy. Who are the “profoundly deaf’? 
Are they the deaf who are “very, very deaf” or are they the 
hard of hearing? Ordinarily, when the layman uses the term 
profoundly deaf, he is thinking of a person who is very hard 
of hearing. It has only been in the last few years that the 
term “profoundly deaf” has crept into the list of “enlight- 
ening” definitions. It is as clarifying and as helpful as the 
term deafened. A person possesses (1) normal hearing; (2) 
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or defective hearing (hard of hearing); (3) or no hearing 
(the deaf). For educational purposes, there is no place in 
our nomenclature for such terms as profoundly deaf. Such 
should be cast out and the sooner the better. Example upon 
example could be given showing what is happening in this 
very loose and illogical defining of terms. There are those 
who put into print such a grouping as the following: (1) the 
deaf; (2) the partially deaf; (3) and the hard of hearing. 
Who are the partially deaf? Are they not the hard of hear- 
ing? Surely we do not wake up now after these many years 
to find that we have three distinct groups and classifications. 
And so the confusion goes on and on. Why? This is for you 
to think about. This is your profession, your field, and your 
work. Are you able to do your own thinking or do you have 
to have the outsider do it for you? 

Very valuable research will be done in this phase of the 
work, and out of it will come a very definite and simple 
nomenclature. The School of Tomorrow will not be hampered 
by loosely concocted nomenclature, “manufactured” to carry 
out certain personal opinions and objectives. The deaf, 
whether they lost hearing at one year or at ten years of 
age, will still be deaf. Those who still retain some degree of 
usable and functional hearing, although truly profoundly 
deaf or partially deaf, in nomenclature will be classified as 
hard of hearing. Each will be so grouped and educated as 
to be afforded the best opportunities for a sound education 
according to his handicap. 

It is sincerely hoped that this paper will give rise to sane 
thinking and unbiased consideration of all the factors and 
points set forth so that through it there will come some con- 
structive effort toward the clarification of all issues, the sim- 
plification of the problem, and the full realization of common 
objectives—all in the best interests of the deaf child and his 
future security and happiness. 


The Place of Language in 
Mental Development! 


By Tueo. W. H. Irion, Px.D. 


Dean, School of Education, University of Missourt 
Columbia, Missouri 


, occurs to me that it is very appropriate indeed, in these 

times of stress and strain, that you should meet here at 
this place to discuss ways and means of reconstructing 
human life so that people who are bereft in any way of 
talents or physical powers may yet be converted into active 
and usable citizens. In this hour when America needs to 
make the best use of all of her resources and to conserve 
these resources as much as possible, we must also think of 
the blind and the deaf, the halt and the maimed, as valuable 
human resources. Not like some ruthless governments which 
would gladly see these people destroyed we here in America, 
putting our emphasis upon the value of individual lives, 
want to restore these people to society, and to the best possi- 
ble place in society, so that they may make their life contri- 
butions. This is all done in true American fashion, and in 
the spirit of our great American faith. 

What I shall have to say today may not be particularly 
enlightening, and you may not see in it any practical advan- 
tage, but I do think it will be an inspiration to get a larger 
vision of the work in which you are engaged and to realize 
that your work is of far-reaching consequence in the devel- 
opment of human life. It is not merely a matter of giving 
people a few little tricks and devices with which they can 
help themselves in making their purchases and in making 
known their few little simple wants of each day. 

Often, in the past, we have thought of the human being 
as being possessed of a mind which, if it could find proper 
media of stimulation, would develop the human language 
within the individual. It evidently did not occur to us that 
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the development of human language is, itself, the develop- 
ment of the human mind. It is this theme which I want to 
pursue with you this evening for a few minutes. For if we 
grasp what this means and reflect for a moment on what it 
implies in the lives of the deaf to have developed in them 
some form of language, we can see that what we are actually 
doing is not merely giving people a language, but we are, 
in fact, building their mentality. 

As we build up the mentality of people, the world becomes 
more meaningful to them. The educated person differs from 
the uneducated person in that to him all of his surroundings 
speak of significance and of meaning. The plant and animal 
life, as well as the human life about him, is significant and 
meaningful. The artifacts of man’s creation are understood 
by him and are meaningful to him. The forces of nature are 
understood by him and have significance for him. Every- 
where, meanings occur. 

Now, the psychology of meaning is a rather complicated 
one, and I do not want to present it to you in technical form. 
In a rather non-technical way, I might say that a thing has 
meaning for you insofar as you identify it with your life 
and incorporate it in significant activity. In other words, a 
thing means to you what you have done with it and how it 
has reacted upon you, how you have used it in achieving 
certain purposes or objectives and how it has served in this 
process. 

That lesson came to me years ago when I stepped into a 
hardware store and hurriedly called for a few cents worth 
of carpet tacks. It was near the closing hour of the day and 
only one clerk was left in the store. There I stood for what 
seemed to me an interminable time (which was probably 
only five or ten minutes), while the clerk was explaining to 
a customer the nature of two or three different hammers. 
After the customer had left, I remarked that he must be an 
old maid to make such a fuss over a hammer. The clerk gave 
me a look of surprise, and then his expression turned to dis- 
gust as he said, “Well, that man understands hammers.” He 
then told me that this man was a carpenter who did a lot 
of roofing of houses, and that a hammer had to have a certain 
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weight and a certain balance before it could be effectively 
used, and that there was a world of difference in hammers. 
He said, “Of course, if you were to buy a hammer, you would 
ask ‘How much does this one cost?’ and ‘How much does that 
one cost?’ and you would buy the cheaper one.” 

And then I reflected upon what, for example a fountain 
pen means to me. If I went to buy a fountain pen, I would 
want a good one and probably would be as hard to please as 
the carpenter was in purchasing the hammer. Even more so 
would this be true if I were purchasing books. Why? Because 
books and fountain pens mean something to me. I have used 
them in various things that I have done all my adult life. 
I have identified myself with these articles, and the articles 
with myself, in processes which were meaningful to me. It 
is the processes, the achieving, the doing of things which are 
meaningful, that engender meanings. Insofar as articles fit 
into the doing of things, they achieve meaning. 

I presume that if I had always seen people sit on the edge 
of a table, putting their food on the seats of chairs, and 
stooping down to pick up a piece of bread or meat from the 
chair to eat it—I say, if I had seen people do that all of my 
life and if I, myself, had engaged in that process, I presume 
the chair would mean to me some article of furniture upon 
which you place food, and a table would mean to me an 
article of furniture on which to sit. And so we might continue, 
although I think it would be a waste of good time to go on 
further, to show how a thing has meaning insofar as you 
have used that thing in some process, some activity. Insofar 
as things have been helpful or harmful in processes or ac- 
tivities do they gain significance. 

Now, it is very difficult to use these meanings except in 
concrete situations, so long as the meanings are directly con- 
nected with and related only to the “object-situations” them- 
selves. But we soon learn to let a symbol or a sign stand 
for the object. Take for example the common nouns: Book, 
chair, pen, hammer—all of these are signs which we substi- 
tute for the actual article. I can get the feeling of the mean- 
ing of hammer without seeing a hammer about me, by just 
using the symbol, the sign, the word hammer. Very soon I 
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develop also symbols or signs for relationships between ob- 
jects, and also for activities and experiences. All of these 
signs and symbols I call words—words that are expressive 
of the meanings of things—words that are significant of the 
relationships that exist between things. And when I have 
all of these symbols established, I do not actually have to 
experience and re-experience certain events in order to be 
aware of their meanings. All I need to do is to have the sym- 
bols or the signs brought again before me, and I can develop 
meaningful reactions to them. And so, at once, it becomes 
apparent that language is necessary if I am going to develop 
a mentality which gets away from mere concrete objects and 
concrete experiences and shift to experiences which I can 
contemplate. 

When I have arrived at this point in my language devel- 
opment, I have achieved more than just the acquiring of the 
few little sentences; in other words, I have acquired a tool 
which is not only valuable as an expression of my thoughts 
and ideas, but which will also help in the development of 
my thoughts and ideas; it eventuates in the development 
of my mentality. 

Very soon I can go even beyond concrete experiences; soon 
I shall be able to take from a host of individual experiences 
certain qualities or relationships which never exist just in 
and of themselves, but always as a part of a larger experi- 
ence. By giving these qualities or relationships a symbol or 
a sign, I can, after a while, treat them and treat of them as 
though they were independently existing entities. 

For example, you do not find a piece of whiteness around 
anywhere; what you see is a white cloth, a white paper, a 
white cloud, or a white wall, or a white flower or some thing 
that is white. And yet, after having experienced whiteness 
in a great many concrete connections, I can speak of it as 
though it were a thing in itself. I can speak, then, of white- 
ness; I have, as it were, created an abstraction. 

Also, I can observe human conduct and human behavior, 
and after I have seen certain qualities of human behavior 
in many different circumstances, I can finally act as though 
these qualities of behavior were things in and of themselves. 
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So I can speak of justice, and of goodness, and of kindness, 
and of mercy and of truth as though these characteristics 
were just independently existing entities, though as a matter 
of fact, they always refer to certain qualities of human be- 
havior. You can readily see that once you get to the point 
where you have created symbols for these qualities, you can 
draw them out of their concrete connections; you thus 
develop abstractions. 

The higher type of mentality deals very largely with ab- 
stractions. That type of mentality would be utterly impossi- 
ble if it were not for some type of sign or symbol which be- 
comes the embodiment of the abstraction. Of course, all de- 
velopment of abstract ideas and concepts, of theories and 
hypotheses, is dependent upon the building up of symbols 
and signs, or to put it very plainly, it is dependent upon the 
development of some form of language. 

Now, after I have developed language to a point where I 
can become highly conscious of certain facts and concepts 
and abstractions and relationships, it becomes possible for 
me to put them together in various forms and react to these 
meaningful symbolic forms by way of creating new experi- 
ences, the experiences of insight. The process of doing that 
we call the process of thinking and of reasoning. It is simply 
another form of experiencing on the sign, or symbolic, or 
language level. To be sure, finally when we get through with 
the process, we should always and usually do want to check 
back upon realities and re-create what we have thought 
through, in a real situation, with real objects, persons and 
events, in order to verify what we have been concluding on 
the basis of our thought operations and processes. Thus the 
whole process of thinking and reasoning, as you and I know 
it, is dependent upon the development of a language. Mental- 
ity, as it is known to us, is dependent upon these thinking 
and reasoning processes, which in turn are dependent upon 
this form of sign experience. In other words, mentality is 
dependent upon the development of language. 

Thinking, however, does wonderful things to the human 
being. For example, the human being can react to a situa- 
tion before it actually occurs. I am told, for example, that 
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I am to deliver an address before this group. That request 
comes to me in 1940. The actual situation does not occur 
before me; I do not find myself suddenly in Fulton, con- 
fronted by an audience. I have been requested to speak 
here, and I can create, mentally as it were, in the form of 
signs and symbols, the situation to which I shall have to 
respond, and therefore I can make preparation in advance 
for the situation in which I now and ultimately find myself. 

On the basis of this symbolism and sign experience, on the 
basis of this thinking, I can also predict what situation 
may confront me and what I may have to do in order to 
meet the situation adequately. I might be told, for example, 
that I shall have to speak to the inmates of the State Peni- 
tentiary. Now, being told that is merely being confronted 
by a language, a sign, a symbolic situation. But I can trans- 
late that symbolism into meanings, and I can therefore pre- 
dict the nature of the situation with which I shall finally 
be confronted. I know approximately the number who will 
be in the audience; I know a penitentiary houses convicts, 
and I know what convict means and what kind of individual 
is usually involved in crime. I can predict that the situation 
will demand certain things of me, and I can make, adequate 
preparation in advance to meet this predicted situation. 

If, on the other hand, I am asked to speak before a 
Shakespeare Society, I would not make the error of thinking 
of these people as being convicts, whatever I may think of 
them, and I would not make my preparation in the same 
way. I, again, would resort to the processes of using mean- 
ings in order to predict what the situation will be and to 
plan to meet that situation. 

All of that I can do on the basis of symbols—signs—lan- 
guage, which of course are significant only if there are cer- 
tain recognized meanings for which these words or these 
symbols and signs stand. 

Not only can I predict and make preparation in advance, 
but I can actually solve problems because of these symbolic 
situations. The fact of the matter is, if I know that on such 
and such a day I shall have to do this, that or the other 
thing, I can throw the whole thing on a thought level and 
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think it through; I can discover where the problems are and 
can meet them in advance. Next week, I am to speak in a 
hotel in one of our fine cities in this state. I can meet this 
situation in advance by throwing it into the form of prob- 
lems. How far is this city from my place of residence? How 
shall I travel to get there? When do I have to leave my office? 
What kind of group will be there? What is its interests? 
What is its level of mental ability? What are the purposes 
for which it is meeting? These are all problems which I can 
analyze and bring down to a point where I may arrive at 
certain conclusions. Then I can prepare in advance to react 
to the situation as analyzed out. 

You will admit that that gives me a great advantage. The 
best explanation you can give of such a pattern of processes 
is to say that it is a way of meeting a situation intelligently, 
planning for it, thinking it through, being ready for it. 

But when you take all of the things which I have sug- 
gested: The matter of being able to react to things and situa- 
tions as though they were present when they are not at all 
present to the senses; the ability to abstract qualities and 
relationships from actual situations and treat them as though 
they were separate entities; the ability to take ideas, feelings 
of relationship, abstractions, and concepts, and put them 
together in new form, reacting to these new forms and com- 
binations—that is, the processes of thinking and reasoning; 
the process of meeting situations in advance, the process of 
predicting, the process of problem solving—all of these 
processes which language or sign experiencing or symbol 
experiencing makes possible—these are the very things 
which we speak of as human intellect or human mentality. 
And as you and I interpret human mentality and as we meet 
it in this world, it is based in a large measure upon language 
development. 

To come back from our ventures into psychology, let us 
consider your work. Here you are, confronted with a group 
of young people and children who have, by accident of na- 
ture, been bereft of one of their senses. It happens to be the 
sense which takes away from them that special type of sym- 
bolism, that sign experience which is most common among 
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human beings as a form of mental activity, the sign experi- 
ence which is based upon the sensing of sound and the process 
of vocalization. Therefore, as these people come to you, they 
come to you mentally very undeveloped. I think you will 
agree with me that the mental development of the blind is 
apt to be far in advance of the mental development of the 
deaf before training. This is due to the fact that the blind 
can develop auditory and vocal symbolisms and signs and 
can therefore proceed with a mental development which is 
not at all possible with a deaf person. The deaf person may 
create some sign system other than vocalization and sound, 
that is, language symbolism. Such sign experiences as that 
are usually not very effective. They are too crude. It is diffi- 
cult to make the fine thought discriminations with them 
which can be made in language symbols or signs. 

Yours, then, is the task of taking these people who, in 
many ways, may appear to be dull, and by slow and tedious 
processes finally develop in them the sign and symbol experi- 
ence. And in creating that symbol experience, you are open- 
ing up mental possibilities. As you continue the training, you 
are actually developing mentality, mental power, mental 
ability, until finally you create a human being who can hold 
his own in many, possibly in most, situations. 

I had the experience, a few years ago, of conferring with 
some of the deaf teachers of the deaf of this very institution 
here in Fulton. They wanted to come into my summer ses- 
sion at the University. I rather felt that that would be time 
wasted, and that since we were not organized for that kind 
of work, they would probably not get much out of the class 
work; they might even fail. I feared that we might be both- 
ered and troubled with them. But they made such a favor- 
able impression upon me in my first interview with them that 
I quite liked them and wanted to be helpful to them, and 
so I permitted them to enroll in our courses. They asked no 
favors and they were granted none. But the records which 
they made were so remarkable and so astounding, their 
grades were so high, that I felt thoroughly ashamed of myself 
after their work had been completed. When I realized that 
these were people of brilliance, power and high mental gifts, 
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I said to myself, “What would have happened to that men- 
tality if it had not had its opportunity for growth and devel- 
opment through some form of language symbolism?” There 
is your great task; it is not only to conserve, but to develop 
and make the best use of the mental resources of these people 
who are deprived of the sense of hearing. What a great thing 
it is to restore just one of these to a fairly normal life, and 
what an infinitely greater thing it is to work with many of 
them day after day, and to bring scores of them into ways of 
useful living. 

You will recall that, at the outset, I commented on the 
fact that the meaning of situations and events depends, after 
all, upon experiencing these things. That being the case, I 
must call attention to two more things. 

The first thought is one which has already been adequately 
emphasized, namely, that the child who comes to you totally 
deaf is not only lacking in language, but he is also lacking 
in those experiences through which he develops a high degree 
of mentality. 

The second thought which I wish to bring to you is this, 
that your task is not only that of developing a language; it 
is that of creating proper and useful experiences for these 
people. A school for the deaf must not only be a place where 
you meet in classrooms and try to develop an understanding 
of a few symbols, nouns and verbs; it must be a place where 
people have a chance to do something with their hands— 
to experience certain things which have creative significance, 
and to develop language in connection with these experi- 
ences. It becomes an institution where people must not only 
meet in classrooms to be instructed by teachers, but where 
they also have certain occupational and social experiences, 
so that they may begin to understand human beings, with 
all of their qualities of kindliness and also of ruthlessness; 
that they may learn the way of human co-operation as well 
as human rivalry. These experiences are all necessary to 
develop the practical mentality of human beings. In other 
words, your task is really much larger than that which the 
outside world usually perceives. Your institutional plant 
and set-up must be such as to induct your pupils into intelli- 
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gent ways of living. Your task is to develop normal human 
experiences, under the best obtainable conditions, for these 
people. For this, you need equipment and facilities for such 
education. Bare classrooms are not enough. Along with this 
experiencing it becomes necessary that you develop situa- 
tions which will translate the experiences into symbolic form, 
in order that they, the learners, may use them in a facile 
and easy way as concrete experiences, objects and things 
cannot be used. It is only in that way that you can develop 
the mentality of these people and bring them a little nearer 
to the maximum development of their human capacities. 
It is only in that way that you can discharge the full re- 
sponsibility and duty of society to these people and awaken 
them to worlds undreamed of before—worlds which will 
make not only for usefulness but also for happiness, and 
which will make out of them a little more nearly what was 
intended to be their rightful heritage as human beings on 
this earth. 


The Association Summer School 
P.V.D. 


. een SUMMER schoo] for 1941 under auspices of the Ameri- 

can Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf was held in Jacksonville, Illinois, from June 30 to 
August 8. Mr. Dan T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illi- 
nois School for the Deaf, was the director of the entire 
program for the session, Mr. Tunis V. Archer, principal of 
the Illinois School, registrar, and Mr. Roy Moore Stelle, 
principal of the primary department in the Illinois School, 
was assistant to Mr. Archer. Over twenty schools for the 
deaf were represented in the student body. During the first 
session Miss Mary E. Numbers of the Clarke School taught 
Acoustic Education, and Dr. C. V. Hudgins of the Clarke 
School, Speech. During the second session, Mr. Alan Y. 
Crouter of the Mt. Airy School taught Language, Mr. Rich- 
ard S. Silverman of Central Institute, Lip-reading, Prof. 
Harold Gibson of MacMurray College, Extracurricular 


Activities, and Dr. Powrie V. Doctor of Gallaudet College, 
Reading. 


Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


EW NAMES have left a more lasting impress among edu- 

cators of the deaf than that of Dr. Max A. Goldstein. 
With his death, on July 27, 1941, their ranks have lost a 
dynamic leader, thus bringing to a close a career of brilliant 
contribution. He was both pioneer and builder. A distin- 
guished laryngologist, he still gave the major portion of 
his energies, especially in his later years, to his chosen in- 
terest in the education of deaf children. 

Dr. Max Aaron Goldstein was born in St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, April 19, 1870, and after completing the course in 
Missouri Medical College in 1892 he spent two years in 
special study in the great medical centers of Germany, 
Austria and England. In Vienna he came under the influ- 
ence of Doctors Adam Politzer and Victor Urbantchitch, 
the two great pioneers in otology. It was especially with the 
latter that Dr. Goldstein’s enthusiasm was aroused to the 
possibilities of utilizing the residual hearing of deaf chil- 
dren, particularly as an instrument in their education. On 
his return to America, although he devoted himself to medi- 
cal practice and teaching, he found time to conduct experi- 
ments in St. Joseph’s School for the Deaf in St. Louis. The 
success of these experiments convinced him of the practic- 
ability of his views on auricular training, and as a result he 
founded Central Institute for the Deaf, in the same city, in 
1914. 

With this beginning, Dr. Goldstein soon built himself 
widespread fame as an educator. Under his guidance as its 
director, his school rapidly moved to the fore as the leading 
center for acoustic training. This phase of training for deaf 
children now emerged from what had hitherto been a form- 
less sort of effort at acoustic stimulation and at Central In- 
stitute took shape as a systematized, well-developed cur- 
riculum. With the impetus given to it by his work at Central 
Institute, by his contributions at meetings of educators, by 
his writings, by the personal enthusiasm he communicated to 
others, the methods of education he espoused found a ready 
response wherever deaf children were in school. It may be 
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said with truth that the tremendous surge of effort in the 
past two decades which has brought auricular training to 
almost every school for the deaf in the land has in large part 
been energized by the work of Dr. Goldstein. 

His contributions to the work of education of the deaf, 
with their hub at Central Institute, were many. In connec- 
tion with the school he established a teacher training course 
from which have come 500 or more ardent followers of his 
principles. This he re-enforced with regular summer session 
courses for teachers of the deaf already in service. He wrote 
extensively in scientific journals, most of his writings hav- 
ing their base in his work at Central Institute. There also 
he furthered, and himself participated in, numerous research 
projects in the mechanics and physiology of hearing and 
in psychology, enlisting for these projects also the services 
of eminent scientists. To the school organization he added 
special departments in speech correction, in a course for 
hard-of-hearing children, service for deafened adults, pre- 
school training for deaf children, a laboratory for the de- 
velopment of speech and hearing-aid apparatus, and a pro- 
gram for the education of aphasics (in itself very much a 
pioneer endeavor), and of spastics. 

He was the author of two scholarly volumes, Problems of 
the Deaf (1933) and The Acoustic Method for the Train- 
ing of the Deaf and Hard-of-Hearing Child (1938), as 
well as tracts, pamphlets and numerous articles. In 1917 he 
was instrumental in founding the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates, mainly in protest over what he termed the 
do-nothing policy of existing organizations of teachers of 
the deaf. The S.P.0.A. has since become the National Forum 
on Deafness and Speech Pathology, and the power of his 
leadership is attested to by the fact that since its organiza- 
tion he has annually been elected its president. So that it 
might have a vehicle of expression, he founded the periodical 
Oralism and Auralism, now a semi-annual journal. 

Dr. Goldstein also attained eminence in his own field as 
a physician. He had a large personal practice, for years he 
served as professor of otology and laryngology in the medi- 
cal schools of St. Louis, during the World War he served 
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as major in the medical corps of the U. 8. Army, in which 
capacity he did special work in rehabilitation of soldiers 
with difficulties of hearing and speech and in head surgery. 
He was a fellow of the American College of Surgeons, presi- 
dent of the American Academy of Ophthalmology and Oto- 
laryngology, 1902, president of the American Otological 
Society, 1928, president of the American Laryngological, 
Rhinological and Otological Society, 1931, and in 1933 was 
awarded by this last body a gold medal for distinguished 
service. He also was president of the American Speech Cor- 
rection Association, 1936-1938. In 1896 Dr. Goldstein 
founded the Laryngoscope, an international monthly jour- 
nal devoted to diseases of the ear, nose and throat, and 
since that time was its managing editor and publisher. He 
also was secretary of the committee on the deaf for the 
American Medical Association. 

In 1933 he was presented the St. Louis Award of $1,000 
in recognition of his achievements and research for over 
forty years in dealing with the problem of deafness. 

Dr. Goldstein also found time for service in behalf of 
charitable institutions and of the temple of his faith. He 
was one of the founders of the St. Louis Art League, being 
himself a noted collector of fine prints and drawings. He 
was an ardent book collector, devoting much attention to his 
special collection of old books on deafness and speech diffi- 
culties. He also brought together perhaps the largest in- 
dividual collection of hearing aids, both old and modern. 

Even this brief review of his life should make clear why 
it is that the co-workers of Dr. Goldstein hold his name in 
such reverence. He gave vigorous, fearless, inspiring leader- 
ship—at times in the face of sharp professional controversy. 
It is a tribute to him that this leadership showed the way 
for betterment of his fellow men. 

L & 
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Resolutions Adopted by the Convention.—At its Fulton 
Meeting in June, the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf adopted the following resolutions with respect to 
policy: 


1. Be it resolved, That this Convention co-operate fully with the 
National Association of the Deaf in its efforts to secure the passage 
of the Walsh-Curtis-McCormack Bill establishing in the Department 
of Labor a Bureau for the Welfare of the Deaf, and be it further 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the president 
of a Convention to work in conjunction with the N.A.D. to this 
end. 

2. Be it resolved, That the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf welcomes the continued co-operation of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf in our efforts to serve the best interests of the 
deaf children of America. 

3. Be it resolved, That this Convention inaugurate, at the next 
regular meeting, an intensive training course for the benefit of voca- 
tional teachers, and be it further 

Resolved, That the president of this Convention be empowered and 
requested to appoint a committee of five members, of which the 
vocational section leader shall be one, to develop and put this into 
effect. 

Executive Committee of the Conference—Dr. Ignatius 
Bjorlee, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
announced at the Special Meeting of the Conference held 
in Fulton, Missouri, June 24, 1941, that Dr. Alfred L. 
Brown, president of the Colorado School for Deaf and Blind, 
had been appointed to the place on the Executive Committee 
recently made vacant by the retirement of Dr. Frank M. 


Driggs of Utah. Dr. Brown’s term will continue to 1942. 


Correction—In the ANNALS for May, pages 287-290, an 
item explained that The Atlantic Monthly for June 1941 
carried an article by Barbara Rex, “Children—But Deaf.” 
The ANNALS review of the article was based on preliminary 
notices and advance proofs, as well as on advice from the 
editorial office of The Atlantic Monthly that the article 
would appear in its June number. For some reason, however, 
the article was not published in that issue. It did appear in 
The Atlantic Monthly for July 1941, but under the more 
alluring title, “A New Hope for the Deaf.” 
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But the new title cannot hide the fact that the author’s 
conclusions are based on too shallow an experience with the 
work of educating deaf children. In the first place, her 
observations were centered on too few, and not altogether 
representative, schools for the deaf. It seems, further, she 
was unduly severe in her feelings concerning the private 
schools for the deaf, not knowing that from a number of 
such schools, including perhaps the one of which she is so 
critical, have come some of the most outstanding contribu- 
tions in the fields of research and methods of teaching. The 
methods and practices uncovered and developed by these 
private schools have since been eagerly taken up by the 
same few public schools in which she found so much to 
commend. 


Requirements as to Hearing in the Selective Military 
Service—There is now available considerable information 
concerning the physical condition of men who have registered 
for military service under the Selective Service Act. The 
standards for selection have been set high, so that in effect 
every man who meets the tests is literally hand picked. 

Present data seem to indicate that about 60 per cent of 
all registrants physically examined by local boards are ac- 
cepted into the Army, that is, meet the requirements set at 
the Army induction stations. 

According to a bulletin prepared by the Selective Service 
Administration, under date of April 21, 1941, on “Prehabili- 
tation of Registrants,” the relative proportion of defects 
that have been the principal cause of rejections at the local 
Selective Service boards and at the Army induction stations 
is indicated in the following table: 


Per Cent or REJECTIONS 
Defect Selective Service 


. Cardiovascular system 
. Musculo-skeletal defects 
. Mental and nervous 


— 
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According to this table, rejections for defective hearing 
stand sixth on the list of causes in the original examinations 
ordered by local Selective Service boards, but fourth in the 
examinations conducted at the Army induction centers, the 
latter apparently being more exacting. 

The same bulletin, with regard to “Ears Requirements,” 
gives the following rule to determine fitness of hearing for 
military service: 

Hearing should be good in both ears, capable of detecting low con- 


versational voice sounds at 20 feet in a quiet room. Hearing is 
considered acceptable if such sounds can be heard at 10 feet. 


The selectees are also advised to 


See your doctor if hearing is poor on either side, if the ear dis- 
charges pus or if the ear drum has been broken. 

It is to be regretted it has not been possible to employ 
more accurate methods of detecting hearing loss in the 
physical examination of these men for military service. 
With the competent audiometric devices now available, 
greater certainty in the examination would be assured, and 
in addition there would be afforded an excellent opportunity 
to obtain large-scale information on the incidence of varying 
degrees of “deafness” in the general population. This would 
have been a gain of great value inasmuch as no separate 
enumeration of the deaf was made in the last Federal de- 
cennial census. 


Hearing as the “Sixth Sense” in the Blind—An account in 
Life Magazine, June 30, 1941, tells of experiments conducted 
under direction of Dr. Karl M. Dallenbach at Cornell Uni- 
versity to determine why it is that blind persons are able 
to detect obstructions in their path. This so-called “sixth 
sense” of the blind, it now appears, is only a sharply de- 
veloped awareness by the individual through the sense of 
hearing by which obstacles are located by their echoes. The 
experiments indicated also that though a blind person may 
develop this perceptive power to a high degree, it is quite 
possible for a sighted person to learn the technique. 


A New Speech Textbook.—In May of this year appeared 
a new textbook on speech, Phonetics, an Introduction to the 
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Principles of Phonetic Science from the Point of View of 
English Speech, by Claude E. Kantner, associate professor 
of speech in Louisiana State University, and Robert West, 
professor of speech pathology in the University of Wiscon- 
sin. This is primarily intended as a college course textbook, 
but inasmuch as almost all teachers of the deaf are also 
teachers of speech this book should prove a boon. 

The subject of phonetics is here presented in basic prin- 
ciples on a scientific background. The student is introduced 
first to a review of the different methods in use to symbolize 
the sounds of speech, the fundamental definitions back of 
the study of phonetics, and a summary of the speech 
mechanism. 

The primary emphasis which the authors give to their 
treatment of the science of phonetics is that of the kinesto- 
logic, or movement, approach, by which the investigator 
desires to know not only the position taken by the speech 
mechanism when a sound is made, but also the movements 
of the mechanism necessary to produce that position. By this 
method the book considers in turn the vowels; the laryngeal 
modifications of the vowels; the inter-vowel glides; oral 
modification of the vowels, 2.e., the consonants; nasal modi- 
fications of the vowels; and methods of initiating connecting 
and ending glides, consonants and nasal sounds. The au- 
thors also offer a reclassification of speech sounds from this 
placement approach, to wit, those consonant sounds in which 
the lips are the articulators and the tongue plays only a 
neutral or passive réle; the consonant family in which the 
tip of the tongue plays against the teeth or the anterior 
hard palate and in which the lips have only a neutral or 
passive part; those consonants in which the back of the 
tongue plays against the roof of the mouth, the tip of the 
tongue and the lips being inactive parts; the glottal sounds; 
the glide sounds; the front vowels; the back vowels; the 
mid vowels; and finally the laterally emitted vowels. 

Another section of the book deals with phonetic meta- 
morphology, that is, sound changes due to acoustic, physio- 
logic and orthographic factors. Then there is consideration 
of the American speech “style,” 7.e., how the “pattern” of 
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the phonetic clothing of our thoughts is determined by the 
cultural element of society. Treatment is also given to 
phonetic alphabets and markings, and in a section on ap- 
plied phonetics there are chapters on speech for the deaf, 
the phonetics of foreign accent, and the use of phonetics in 
speech correction. The chapter on speech for the deaf is 
regrettably short, dealing only in a general way with the 
problem, procedures in teaching the deaf child to speak, 
speech reading and the use of hearing aids. 

A valuable part of the book is to be found in the ap- 
pendices, which give ample illustrative and practice ma- 
terial, with numerous exercises arranged to “fasten” the 
text of the main subdivisions. The index section has a double 
use; one part is an unusually complete general index, and 
the other is a special index to the phonetic symbols. 

One of the really attractive features of the book for the 
teacher of the deaf is the plentiful supply of drawings, espe- 
cially of the “positions.” 

Published by Harper and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 


New York City, Phonetics, pp. xxxii + 418, is an example 
of excellent printing. Its price is $3.50. 


New Applications for Certification Since the last report 
in the ANNats for May, applications for Teachers’ Certifi- 
cates issued by the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf were received from the following in- 
structors in schools for the deaf, bringing the total number 
of applications filed to 1,171. 

Harold Joseph Domich, Maryland School 

Julia Fiske Hilditch, Mystic Oral School 

Neal Jones, Raymond, Mississippi 

Alice Teresa Kulda, California School 

Harold Clifford Larsen, Montana School 

Tena Hopkins McDonald, Mackay School 

Boyd E. Nelson, New Jersey School 

James Nestor Orman, Illinois School 

Anna Lora Terry, Little Rock, Arkansas 

Earl Edward Watts, Montana School 

Jo Deeter Watts, Montana School 


Guide to School Hygiene and Physical Education—As 
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part of a series of publications in its biennial survey of 
education in the United States, 1938-1940, the United States 
Office of Education has released a pamphlet called School 
Hygiene and Physical Education, prepared by Dr. James 
F. Rogers, consultant in hygiene. This should prove a valu- 
able guide for workers in physical education in schools for 
the deaf, as it reviews developments in the field of school 
health work over the past nine years and so deals with the 
most recent thought in that field. 

The topical treatment of the booklet considers such items 
as fundamental concepts and definitions in school hygiene, 
health conditions in the schools—with particular reference to 
ventilation, illumination and _ sanitation—instruction in 
health and safety, the physical education program, health 
services, mind and body, the welfare of the teacher, and 
organization and administration of school health programs. 

The pamphlet is for sale by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D.C., at a cost of five cents. 


Examination for Positions in Los Angeles—The Los An- 


geles City Board of Education recently authorized an 
examination in Los Angeles for teachers of the deaf and 
hard of hearing in elementary, junior and senior high school 
grades. This examination was first scheduled for June 28, 
but was later postponed to October 4, 1941. Formal ap- 
plication, however, had to be filed with the Board of Educa- 
tion by September 15, 1941. 


Effective Action by a State Association of the Deaf—A 
few months ago, the Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf came to the rescue of a public project in 
a manner that reflects high achievement. The project con- 
cerned the measuring of the hearing of public school chil- 
dren in three counties of the state of Pennsylvania in grades 
III to XII inclusive. Preparations, beginning with appoint- 
ment of a state-wide advisory committee, were well under 
way when it was found the funds available would not suffice 
to carry the project through. An appeal to the state or- 
ganization of the adult deaf brought prompt response with 
the result best described in this portion of a statement in the 
Pennsylvania Society News, April 1941. 
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Through the liberal, progressive and intelligent leadership of The 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf, legislation 
was provided during the 1937 session of the State General Assembly 
for hearing tests of all public school children with audiometers and 
by efficient lobbying of this organization, an enabling appropriation 
was also enacted for the purchase of the necessary equipment and 
the cost of carrying out such a project. 

The amount appropriated was not sufficient to complete the tests 
throughout the state and since the 1939 Assembly neglected to pro- 
vide additional funds, the project came to a standstill as far as the 
public school children of Blair, Huntingdon and Mifflin counties 
were concerned. 

Previous experiences indicate the tests had obtained far-reaching 
and hitherto unknown results. For instance, from two to four per cent 
of the children tested were found to have a hearing loss of thirty deci- 
bels or more and that such loss presented a severe handicap for the 
children who were otherwise misunderstood in the classroom. In this 
connection it was also found that medical tests in the past were 
superficial and that the proper use of the audiometers required real 
skill, tact and understanding since the problem presented a delicate 
situation for the children and their parents. 

Because of the important results obtained through tests made of 
other public school children, the authorities of the counties involved 
made every possible effort to obtain the necessary funds for tests of 
children in their districts. Much delay was experienced in quest of 
funds, but finally a W.P.A. grant of $11,000 was secured for the 
purpose. Still further delay held the project back when it was dis- 
covered that the W.P.A. grant was not to be used for traveling 
expenses of the testers nor for equipment. As at least fifty state 
owned audiometers were already available, the only remaining 
obstacle was funds to pay the necessary traveling expenses. The 
situation as it then confronted the school authorities was presented 
to the P.S.A.D. Once again the Society came through when, in Con- 
vention assembled, it ratified a donation of $400 to pay the trans- 
portation costs of making possible the tests of the school children 
in these three counties. 


Rhythm of the Sign Language.—In Time, August 4, 1941, 
appears a picture of a deaf Baptist congregation at Fort 
Worth, Texas, in the act of signing one of the old gospel 
hymns. The rhythmical flow of motion that can be so effec- 
tive when a group of persons is signing in unison is strikingly 
brought out even in the still picture. It shows the expressive 
cadence to which the sign language may lend itself. 


Honorary Degrees for Educators of the Deaf —The Board 
of Directors of Gallaudet College voted the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts for Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of 
the Illinois School, and at the Commencement Day exer- 
cises, June 7, 1941, Dr. Percival Hall, president of the 
college, conferred the degree with this citation: 
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DANIEL TuTTLeE CLovp, a wise and progressive educator of the deaf, 
skilful executive, successful student and investigator of problems of 
the deaf. 

The University of North Dakota, at its Commencement 
Exercises June 10, 1941, conferred the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Humanities upon Mr. Clarence D. O’Connor, 
superintendent of the Lexington School. The citation and 
recommendation by Dr. J. V. Breitwieser, dean of the School 
of Education and director of the Graduate Division, in pre- 
senting Mr. O’Connor to Dr. J. C. West, president of the 
university, was as follows: 

In recognition of his researches in the acoustic training of the deaf 
and hard of hearing, the high social worth of his articles, reports and 
contributions in the field of education for handicapped students, his 
excellent judgment in the administration and organization of special 
education, and finally those personal qualities which have enabled 
him to become a leader in a service that has made audible a silent 
world and has given the boon of vocal expression to many a deaf 
child, I have the honor upon the vote of the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the approval of the Board of Higher 
Education to recommend to you CiarENcE D. O’Connor for the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humanities. 

Business Meeting of the Association—The Fifty-first 
Annual Meeting of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf was held at the Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy, Pennsylvania, June 
6, 1941. This was a business session and the special business 
was the election of the following persons to serve as directors 
for the three-year period, 1941-1944. 

John Yale Crouter, Providence, Rhode Island. 

A. C. Manning, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Clarence D. O’Connor, New York, New York. 

Herbert Poole, Washington, D.C. 

Although five members were to have been elected, only 
the four names above were placed in nomination. This 
leaves a vacancy in the board which will be filled by vote 
of the board of directors at its next regular annual meeting. 


Summer Courses for Teachers of the Deaf in Louistana.— 
Through the efforts of Mr. Spencer Phillips, president of the 
Louisiana School, courses on the education of the deaf were 
this year offered by Louisiana State University in Baton 
Rouge in its Summer Session. These included a course in 


+ 
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Individualized Methods and Activities, and another in New- 
er Methods in the Teaching of Speech. The instructor was 
Miss Ethel Hilliard, supervising teacher of the intermediate 
department in the New Jersey School. A large number 
among the faculty of the Louisiana School attended these 
courses with great profit. 


Use of Motion Pictures in Teaching Lip-Reading.—There 
has been suggestion from time to time that the motion pic- 
ture may be found helpful in the teaching of so specific a 
skill as lip-reading. That such an approach has been found 
of value has been demonstrated in the work of Dr. Boris 
Morkovin of the University of Southern California. 

A presentation of the method, given in Washington, D.C., 
was described in the Washington Evening Star, August 16, 
1941, as follows: 


A bomb-deafened world of tomorrow was pictured today for gov- 
ernment officials by two inventors of a new method of teaching 
lip-reading. 

Office of Education officials had before them plans for mass gov- 
ernment production of films of commonplace scenes designed to 
teach lip-reading visually in six months. The older method required 
long hours of syllable and word practice before dialogue is taught. 

Dr. John W. Studebaker of the Office of Education was told by 
Mrs. Lucelia Moore, vice president of the Pacific zone of the Ameri- 
can Society for the Hard of Hearing, and Dr. Boris Morkovin, pro- 
fessor of cinematography at the University of Southern California, 
that 50 per cent of English soldiers and civilians who have survived 
bomb explosions have been deafened by them. 

For the last two years in university laboratories they have been 
developing films which reverse the old rote method of teaching lip- 
reading. Instead, the hard of hearing are shown familiar scenes like 
a birthday party or an office, and taught to read lips in conjunction 
with all the actions, gestures, facial expressions, objects and persons 
they would encounter in real life. 

Dr. Morkovin and Mrs. Moore said yesterday that Office of Edu- 
cation officials were sympathetic toward mass production of the films 
to be sent to cities and vocational rehabilitation centers all over the 
country. 

The system would be especially effective for soldiers deafened by 
explosions, it was explained, to enable them to live normally in a 
very short time. 

An actual lesson through use of the films was given last night by 
Dr. Morkovin and Mrs. Moore to members of the Washington So- 
ciety of the Hard of Hearing and students attending their regular 
classes at 2431 Fourteenth Street, N.W. 

The films were enthusiastically received by the audience, which 
included secretaries, workers in the Library of Congress, Civil Service 
Commission and many other government departments, and a De- 
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partment of State translator proficient visually in four languages. 

Professor Irving S. Fusfeld, of the psychology department of Gal- 
laudet College, who also was present at the test lesson, said that 
college heads might introduce the films into their adult lip-reading 
classes. At present they are based on a minimum of language back- 
— which would not be possessed by the young deaf child, he 

Basically, the “lesson” comprises a showing of the reel, 
followed by a class “recitation” on what was seen, in the 
course of which the “principles” are developed. This in turn 
is followed by a re-view of the picture to fasten the points 
brought out in the lesson. 

This new approach is rich in possibilities for use in schools 
for deaf children. If it could be developed by the combined 
efforts of skilled teachers of the deaf and experts in cinema 
technique, there is no reason why deaf children should not 
acquire both language and lip-reading training with the 
help of this medium. It would have the appeal of live ac- 
tion stories in which perhaps the pupils themselves and other 
persons whom they may know are pictured, and in which 
so much more varied material may be presented than is 
possible in the ordinary language drill book. 


The Chefoo School——-The many friends of the Chefoo 
School will be pleased to learn, from the Report for the four- 
year period 1937 to 1941, how that enterprise has fared 
under the trying conditions of life in a land at war. 

In the year when hostilities began, 1937, the school had 
the largest enrollment in its history, 61 pupils. The same 
autumn only one pupil, a girl, returned to school, evidence of 
the unsettled nature of the country about Chefoo. By the 
spring term of 1938, the enrollment had increased to 24, 
though because of the war 28 former pupils were still un- 
able to return. Gradually there was an increase; at the end 
of the autumn term in 1938 there were 30 pupils, at the 
close of the following spring term in 1939, 36 pupils; and 
the school year of 1940-1941 closed with 50 pupils—34 boys 
and 16 girls. 

The school had the good fortune to be able to retain its 
staff of eight native teachers. At the present time, in addition 
to the superintendent and principal, Miss Anita E. Carter, 
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there is a vice principal, Miss Tyra M. Westling. The good 
news comes that Miss Carter, after almost five months’ 
absence due to illness, has again returned to her work at 
the school. 

The Report also gives an interesting summary of the be- 
ginning and development of the school, from which the fol- 
lowing is extracted, the first paragraph being quoted from 
the December 1940 Rochester Advocate: 


“When Lincoln Thompson first attended the Rochester School for 
the Deaf in 1876, his devoted half-sister, Annetta Thompson, went 
with him and there received the training necessary to teach the deaf. 
The principal of the school admired her character and appointed her 
to the school faculty, little dreaming that she was destined to open 
the first school for the deaf in the vast empire of China.” 

While teaching at the Rochester School for the Deaf Annetta 
Thompson had in her class the little deaf son of Dr. Charles R. 
Mills, a missionary under the PresLyterian Board. This child’s mother 
on her deathbed at Tengchow, China, had prayed that because of 
her son’s deafness education might be brought to the deaf children 
of China. 

A few years after the death of Dr. Mills, Mrs. Annetta T. Mills 
moved to Chefoo and in March, 1898, established the School for the 
Deaf as an independent venture supported by gifts from the deaf 
and their friends in America and Great Britain. For over fifty years 
the little missionary society of the Rochester School for the Deaf, 
“The Silent Workers,” and their friends, have made contributions 
toward the education of Chinese deaf children. 

Up to the year 1926 children were received from nine of China’s 
eighteen provinces. As the need for schools in distant places became 
known, hearing teachers were persuaded to come to the Chefoo 
School for training in preparation for opening schools in large city 
centers in those provinces. Such schools have been established in 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, Nanking, Tientsin, Peking and Chengtu. Since 
the opening of the school in Hong Kong in 1935 only pupils who come 
from districts speaking Shantung Mandarin have been enrolled in 
the Chefoo School. 

At the close of the school year in 1941 two hundred and eleven 
boys and eighty-seven girls have been enrolled. In October, 1940, a 
Bible class was organized in the city for former students living in 
Chefoo which meets every Sunday. It has an attendance of eight 
to eleven students. 


Wholesome Publicity The deaf obtained a bit of pub- 
licity on a wide scale when This Week Magazine, the sup- 
plement that accompanies the great bundle of newsprint that 
usually serves as the Sunday newspaper in many American 
cities, carried in its issue of August 17, 1941 an article, 
“Talking Without Words,” by Kolma Mellvain Flake, 
daughter of Mr. E. H. MclIlvain of the Kansas School for the 
Deaf. The article told how the fruit of the work of Thomas 
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Hopkins Gallaudet may now be seen in the successful way in 
which the deaf maintain themselves as valuable citizens. It 
told of their efficiency as workers, their organizations such as 
the National Fraternal Society of the Deaf and the National 
Association of the Deaf, and the educational facilities now 
at their command. 

According to this account, two major problems still con- 
front the deaf, to wit, 


The first is to convince more employers that deaf-mutes are able 
and desirable workmen. 

The other problem—more difficult, perhaps—is to destroy the 
misplaced pity which the deaf so frequently encounter. Pity, they 
point out, is for the weak and helpless. Wherever permitted, the 
deaf have proved that theirs is no serious handicap—that it does not 
prevent them from leading perfectly normal, independent, happy 
lives. 


An Important Publication on Employment of the Physi- 
cally Handicapped—The Bureau of Employment Security 
of the Social Security Board, a unit in the Federal Security 
Agency, has issued an important publication, State Opera- 
tions Bulletin No. 10, Part VII, known as Placement of 
Physically Handicapped Applicants Through Public Em- 
ployment Offices. This handbook of information on employ- 
ment service was prepared by the State Employment Service 
Personnel in co-operation with the United States Employ- 
ment Service Division, and published February, 1941, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Of this work, Mr. B. M. Schowe, chairman of the Indus- 
trial Committee of the National Association of the Deaf, 
has this to say: 

I have been studying with exceptional interest “Placement of 
Physically Handicapped Applicants through Public Employment 
Offices,” State Operations Bulletin No. 10, issued by the Bureau of 
Employment Security, Federal Security Agency, a subsidiary of the 
Social Security Board. It covers principles and procedures govern- 
ing employment of the deaf as well as other handicapped groups in 
admirable style. And it seems to be sound and accurate, with one or 
two unimportant exceptions. 

I would say that no placement officer connected with our schools is 
qualified for his job until he has studied this handbook, chiefly 
because it shows what public employment offices are prepared to do 
for deaf applicants. Beyond this, it should be noted that the program 
outlined bears directly on the feasibility of a separate Bureau for the 


Deaf in the U. S. Department of Labor. Our plans probably need re- 
vision in the light of this program and it seems to me that the 
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ANNALS should bring it to the attention of school officials as soon 
as possible. 

One of the basic principles in the report is this statement 
from the concluding chapter: 

A physical limitation is not necessarily an occupational handicap. 
A handicapped person has many capacities which are not affected by 
disability of certain parts of the body. Many of them have higher 
skills, acquired through training and experience, than many non- 
handicapped persons, and the placement interviewer can refer them 
to jobs for which they are suited with the same assurance as any other 


qualified applicant. The physical limitation must be subordinated to 
the applicant’s occupational qualifications. 


Change in the Ontario School.—A report has it that the 
buildings and grounds of the Ontario School for the Deaf, 
at Belleville, Ontario, have been taken over by the Canadian 
government as a training center for the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, for duration of the war. Temporary provision for the 
deaf children of the province appears in the meanwhile to 
have been made when the school leased a church building to 
carry on the class work for the period of the emergency. A 
number of the pupils may have to be taken care of in day- 
schools. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 
By Margaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 30 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 80 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 
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“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Evetyn Wi.Lovcusy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 
“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 
By Grace M. Bzartig, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 
Language to Deaf Children 


PRICE $2.50 NET 


Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


FOR SALE 


American Annals of the Deaf, beginning with 1879 issue. 
Address—1136 First Street W., Sulphur, Oklahoma 
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Bible Lessons For All Grades 


For Week-Day or Sunday Study 
Constructive—Systematic—Undenominational 


Old Testament History Series 
Gospel History Series 


In each series there are 52 lessons for each grade. Beginning with simple 
Bible stories and outline color work for primary classes the lessons ad- 
vance uniformly, giving the higher classes a perspective of the important 
gre and their meaning. Sold as Quarterlies, 12 cents. For the whole year 

cents, 


Special Courses: 


Heroes of the Faith 


Forty-eight biographical studies of sacred and secular heroes for classes 
aged twelve or thirteen. In four parts paper, each 15 cents. 


Christian Life and Conduct 


Vital, concrete human experiences from the history of Israel and the 
life of Jesus applied to present-day individual and social conduct. In three 
parts paper, each 15 cents. 


The Story of Our Bible 


Tells, as a fascinating story of life and aspiration, how the Bible came 
to be what it is. First the New Testament is studied, then the Old Testa- 
ment. In the fourth part the story is told of how the Bible has been handed 
down through the centuries. Illustrated with full-page halftones. In four 
parts paper, each 20 cents. Also complete in one volume cloth $1.25. 


Landmarks in Christian History 


Measures the progress of Christian civilization by great landmarks from 
the Apostolic Age to the present. In four parts paper, each 20 cents. Also 
complete in one volume cloth $1.20. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have transferred the above courses to us for 
publication. We will send examination copies on request. Please state ages 
of your classes if you wish the first two series. Give titles of the special 
courses. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CQ. 
129 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 


LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


Marietta Rector VINSON 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades......ccccccsssecccees$ 60 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades........00.- .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor..., .75 
nee ~<a in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 
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Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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